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bers’ ‘‘ brains, bones (!}, muscle and motive power in the 
market,” as ‘‘a steam engine or a Kentucky mule” is 
sold ; still we do not like Mr. BLAcK’s proposal to let 
the labor corporation deal with the men and collect 
We favor what has 
already been tried—namely, the maximum and mini- 


their wages from the employer. 
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(From Once A WEEK, April 26, 1892.) 

Youru is the gift of Heaven. It is the most splendid conception 
of the divine mind. To a man it is worth the supremacy of the 
world, A woman will exchange her immortality for it. To a news- 
paper, likewise, it is all-important. It comprehends activity, dash, 
pure biood, honest emotions, sincerity, strength. A newspaper 
that attains success during its days of youth forever remains 
young. Years do not age it or dull its intelligence and enthusiasm. 
It has not eaten its heart out with anxiety or allowed its blood to 
be thinned by corroding cares. Pride of success it may justly feel. 
Arrogance it never can assume, because to be arrogant is to be 
conceited, and conceit is not an attribute of youth. 

Such is the position of Oncz A WEEK to-day. 


A FALSE CRY OF ‘‘PADRONE!” 
S° intensely and thoroughly partisan has the New 

York Morning Advertiser become that every subject 
of public importance, no matter what its intrinsic mer- 
its or obvious significance may be, is twisted into a 
question of politics, The plan proposed by CHAUNCEY 
F,. Buack, in the September Forum, for the incorpora- 
tion of labor organizations into joint stock companies 
—a question, purely of social economics—is likened by 
Mr. SEARLES's Advertiser to the Italian padrone system, 
and is finally made to do service against the free trade 
party in the present campaign. 

Now, we care not how hard Mr, SEARLES may hit 
the free trade or any other political party, for we are 
not in politics for partisan purposes. But as ONCE A 
WEEK advocated the incorporation of workmen’s unions, 
even in advance of Mr."BLAacK’s admirable paper in the 
Forum, we feel called upon to rescue the question 
from the domain of partisan politics, where it does 
not belong, and to defend it against unfair criticism. 
Mr. Buack’s plan is thus summarized, with particular 
reference to the ‘* Homestead Lesson”: ‘‘ The corpora- 
tion deals with the men; Mr. Frick does not. It col- 
lects wages, and in turn pays dividends. It employs 
and dismisses or admits to its membership, and ex- 
pels. It hears and redresses grievances. .... Itisa 
counterpart of the capitalist corporation which con- 
fronts it. It will sue and be sued.; it will collect dam- 
ages or pay them. It will prosper or not, as other 
corporations do.” Now, is this the padrone system? 
Can a contractor sue the purveyor of cheap Italian 
labor and recover damages in case the laborers inten- 
tionally injure their employer’s property? The com- 
parison is eminently unapt, clearly. 

It is strictly true that the CARNEGIE Steel Company 
and the firm of CARNEGIE, PHipps & Co., which preceded 
that corporation, did deal with the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation and not with the individual men for three years 
preceding the disastrous lockout of this year. The com- 
pany paid the men individually, it is true; but the 
agreement—the real ‘‘deal ”—was had with the Asso- 
ciation by means of the maximum and minimum scales 
agreed on by the two contracting parties—the CARNE- 
GiEs and the Association. 

While it is obvious that a corporate labor. organiza- 
tion, such as Mr. BLACK proposes, would hardly dare, in 
the elegant language of the Advertiser, to sell its mem- 
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mum scale system. 
be those of two corporations. 
added will strengthen labor organizations. 


the Amalgamated Association with employers. 





THE PEST STEAMER “MORAVIA,” FROM HAMBURG, AT QUARANTINE. 


pany is the modern engine to operate great enterprises. 
Organized labor is at present not even a partnership 
among its members; it has no property, and absolutely 
no State protection, if the most indisputable rights of 
labor were ever assailed, against tyrannical employers. 

“The savings of American workmen would represent 
a capitalization greater than that of any corporation in 
the world. It could be used in industrial enterprises of 
all kinds. With it workmen could establish banks and 
insurance companies. They could deal in city and subur- 
ban real estate. But the chief object of such a joint stock 
company should be to furnish workmen, skilled and un- 
skilled, to the many new and well-backed enterprises that 
are springing up from time to time, and to deal with ex- 
isting corporations on a thoroughly and purely business 
basis. The result of such a capitalization would be that 
the members themselves would be benefited, unorganized 
labor would soon seek admission, and organized labor 
would be something besides a mere sentiment—areature, 
the breath of whose life depends upon fickle public opin- 
ion, the number of available black sheep and the calling 
out or refusal of the militia.” 

It would not be necessary to adopt the padrone sys- 
tem in order to ‘‘furnish” workmen to employers in 
need of large bodies of them—as they often are—on 
comparatively short notice. All workmen who held 
stock of, say five dollars per share, in the labor corpo- 
ration would constitute a part of the ‘‘ padrone ” in this 
case—as truly so as ‘‘ we, the people,” rule this Union, 
and perhaps more practically and more directly so. 
The “seller,” the ‘‘steam engine and the Kentucky 
mule” features would be eliminated under this plan. 
The only ‘furnishing ” done would be the keeping of 
lists of applications for work and for workmen, and the 
notification both ways, systematically. The labor cor- 
poration itself could employ thousands who are now 
idle. It could draw in black sheep by hiring them. 

We submit, finally : If the necessity exists, under 
our present industrial system 2nd advanced conditions 
of production, for great money corporations, a like ne- 
cessity exists for great bodies of fairly prosperous, busi- 
ness-instinct and responsible workmen. Capital tends 
to centralize and combine; so does labor. We must re- 
strain, capitalize, incorporate and protect them both. 


KEEP CLEAN. 

HOLERA and cholera scares are very different from 
each other. The disease is a curse, the scare a 
blessing. Much though humanity has progressed 
toward proper physical habits in the last hundred years 
there is still almost unlimited room for improvement, 
and such advances as are made may generally be at- 
tributed to scares. Cholera, yellow fever and the several 
other epidemic scourges which the modern world has 
known, have always been preceded by scares, which 
saved numberless lives by frightening people into tak- 
ing proper precautions. Asa rule, even the best people 
are disposed to ‘‘let well enough alone,” and to imagine 
themselves living properly so long as they are not 
dying ; yet some of these very people find, when an 
epidemic approaches, that they are seriously transgress- 
ing the laws of health. The cholera scare will compel 
the quick and thorough cleansing of thousands of miles 
of streets, the disinfection of countless drains and other 
underground receptacles of filth, the abandonment of 
polluted wells and many other precautions which should 
be taken at all times to prevent intestinal diseases, yet 
which are generally allowed to have their way in toning 


The signatures to the scale should 
The corporate feature 
Let every- 
thing else stand just as at present, in the dealings of 
We 





down physical vitality. Let the scare do its Perfect 
work ; then we will have no cholera. 


A SERIOUS CONDITION. 

THE proprietor of this journal has direct means ¢ 
knowing that the mining regions of Pennsylvania are 
rapidly filling up with a very undesirable foreign element 
Our Pittsburg agency reports that counties which for. 
merly bought thousands of dollars’ worth of standan 
literature every month are now not worth Canvassing, 
The English-speaking people have gradually been sup. 
plarited by acheaper class of laborers who never intenq 
to become American citizens, and who do not even bring 
their families with them. Where the American merchan; 
inventor, manufacturer, publisher and scholar sold extn, 

necessaries of life, househo}q 
utensils, books, instructioy 
and amusement to the ey. 
tent of one hundred thoy. 
sand dollars, that sum is now 
sent monghly out of this 
country to Poland, Sicily, 
Russia, Hungary and Bo. 
hemia. 

We consider the “book 
test” asvery important. The 
family in which standard 
English and American works 
are read is looking toward 
higher conditions. The story 
of. the progress of our race 
is there appreciated. It js 
taken up as the account of 
a work that must be contin. 
ued. With the books come 
demands for better living, 
for improved houses, for 
more attention to the laws 
of health and for all the 
commodities and surroundings which various branches 
of legitimate business are engaged in furnishing. The 
book is the sign that the fireside, after the day’s work, is 
preferred to the grog shop during the long Winter nights, 

This book also tells us that the workman is a man who 
thinks vigorously about his rights. Call it communism 
if you will, but he soon finds it out if the employer is not 
giving him an equitable share of the value of what his 
labor produces. The wage tyrant did not want this man 
with the book. He scoured the regions where unconscious 
slaves were to be had. And the Pennsylvania anthracite 
regions were transformed. 

Now, thes> people are here. The transients will go 
“home” after a time. Those who came to stay must 
have a chance not only to work and exist, but to be 
come American citizens. They have leaders among them 
—men whom they implicitly trust. Let every aid be 
given to those leaders to Americanize their brethren. 
Even federal money could not be expended in a better 
cause. 

These unfortunate people are the victims of long years 
of oppression gnd enforced ignorance. The saddest feat- 
ure in their case, and the most important for our con- 
sideration, is that they are now unconscious of their real 
debasement. The work must be done at first among 
themselves. 

The work canbe done. The Hungarian was once brave, 
liberty-loving and honorable. He is industrious yet. He 
is willing to work. The Sicilian was at one time the vic- 
torious foe of tyrants. He learned too early and too often 
to use the concealed stiletto. He will give it up if he 
learns his rights here, and that no secret enemy or victim 
of his will be allowed to lurk or be stabbed among the 
mountain fastnesses of Pennsylvania. The Poles were 
once powerful in Europe. Perhaps their children may be 
assisted to grow up less quarrelsome than their parents. 
All these people who remain with us may yet be good 
citizens, if they are handled properly. As they are at 
present in the mining regions of Pennsylvania, they con- 
stitute a menace. But the mining regions must be re- 
claimed. 


EVEN the grim horrors of the cholera are rendered 
slightly humorous by the thought that CHauncry M. 
DEPEW may have to pass twenty days in quarantine 
and make nineteen after-dinner speeches to the guests 
at the Hoffman Island table d’hote. 





WHILE England and this country are trying to settle 
the Behring Sea difficulty, a Russian warship captures 
four English schooners and one American schooner. 
We should sell back Alaska to the czar, and let England 
fight it out with him. The whole business is too far 
away from home for us, anyhow. Wecan sell potatoes 
and steel armor and day’s labor enough to buy seal furs. 

WHO KILLED THE BORDENS? 
“ONCE A WEEK” TO THE AID OF A FRIENDLESS WOMAN. 

After Mrs. Churchill had sworn positively that Bridget 
Sullivan, the servant, told her that Mrs. Borden men- 
tioned the reception of a note to her (Sullivan), the fol- 
lowing was inserted in the Boston and Fall River papers: 


Five Hundred Dollars Reward! 

The whole country is interested in the Borden murder mystery. 
The evidence of Mrs. Churchill renders it possible that a note was 
received by Mrs. Borden on the murring of the murder, asking her 
to visit a sick person. The credibility of Lizzie Borden, the pris- 
oner, would be established by finding the writer of that note. 
peron f in the interest of justice and in defense of American wom- 
anhood, Once A Week, of New York, will pay five hundred dollars 
to the writer of that note to Mrs. Borden, This money will be paid 
upon the indorsement of the attorney-general and Judge Blaisdell 
that the accuracy of the claim has been established. 

PETER FENELON CoLuikr, Proprietor. 
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THE MARCH OF LABOR. 
GOVERNOR HILL, several years ago, in the interest of 
the various labor organizations of the State of New York, 
signed a bill passed by the Legislature, appointing the first 
Monday in ‘September as a general State holiday to be 
known as “Labor Day.” At first the innovation was re- 
garded with more curiosity than enthusiasm by the general 


public, but by the time the first anniversary of the holiday 


arrived it had come to be admitted that Labor Day had a 
raison @etre, and the welcome accorded it was in propor- 
tion. Year by year the arrangements for the celebration 
of this festival have grown more elaborate and extensive, 
and the occasion just passed was even more impressive 
than any of its predecessors. The Central Labor Union 
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there are scores of popular excursions provided by boat 
and rail. 

Labor Day, for 1892, ended with a trip by boat to Wood- 
side, on Long Isiand Sound, where the proceedings wound 
up with games and dancing, and a barbecued ox was dis- 
cussed with infinite relish by the yet unwearied cele- 
brators. Considerable comment was called forth by the 
moderation of the speeches delivered during the day, and 
many opinions were expressed that the extensive employ- 
ment of the State militia during the recent strikes was 
responsible for the pacific tone adopted by the speakers. 
Advice was offered that in the future a course of action 
be adopted, in nowise an abandonment of just claims, 
yet strictly within the linesof peaceful and constitutional 


always pure and honest life, that a man in public life and 
with many duties and responsibilities—a man whose busi- 
ness it is to form and express opinions on vital subjects 
about which the best of men are at odds—may yet be a 
model husband, father and friend. Thousands of men 
who once were young and struggling in the great hurly- 
burly of life, delight to recall, though always with moist 
eyes, moments in which Curtis forgot his own head and 
heart full of anxieties, and lent the strength of his sym- 
pathetic, hopeful aud noble nature. For about a quarter 
of a century he struggled under a terrible load of debt for 
which he felt himself legally, though not legally, respon- 
sible, and the seed of honor, which thus he sowed, has 
brought forth fruit a thousand-fold in the great field of hu- 
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“THE FACK IN THE MOONLIGHT”—ARREST OF VICTOR AMBROSE, ACT III.—(See page 8.) 


had completed its preparations with a view to complete 
representation of the metropolitan trade organizations, £0 
that the parade might be longer and more imposing than 
ever before. 

The right of line was formed at Eighth street and was 
given to the Reliance Labor Club of Marble Cutters, the 
other unions falling in behind. The scene at Unioa 
Square, where the usual reviewing stand was erected, was 
very impressive. Dense crowds occupied the sidewalks 
and extended out almost to the police cordon, which was 
formed to keep the roadway clear. Amid the blare of 
trumpets, the roll of drums and the cheers of the on- 
lookers the horny-handed sons of toil came on, brilliant 
with many colored sashes and gorgeous insignia, while 
overhead floated in the breeze the official banners of the 
unions. Upon the grand reviewing stand were assembled 
a number of civic and other dignitaries, who uncovered in 
response to the enthusiastic salutations of the procession- 
ists. It was noticeable that upon this, as well as in previ- 
ous years, the walking delegate and other important per- 
sonages sat at their ease in carriages, allowing the rank 
and file to bear the heat and burden of the day and trudge 
along on foot. The spectator could not help reflecting on 
the apparent advantages enjoyed by these worthies, and 
as a small boy was heard to remark to a group of his com- 
panions: ‘* Wot’s dem walkin’ delicates ridin’ fer?” his 
query being met by a derisive response from his listeners: 
“Ya, don’t yer know dem fellers allus hes a soft snap? 
Dey’s restin’, see; ’cause dere ain’t no scabs ter chase to- 
day. Dey’ll be after dem again to-morrer.” The small 
boy subsided, but the philosophy of the incident was not 
lost upon many of those who witnessed it and heard the 
conversation, 

It was remarkable, that in view of the intensely excit- 
ing events of the past Summer marking the course of the 
long and bitter fight between capital and labor, so peace- 
ful a demonstration as that of Labor Day should close 
the season of strife with an exhibition of strength on the 
part of the employed. This certainly appeared to indicate 
that there is little disintegration in the ranks of the unions, 
at least so far as the metropolis is concerned. Amid the 
measured tramp of thousands and the evidence of popular 
respect and approval to be seen on all sides, some famous 
lines at once suggested by a similar occasion came uncon- 
sciously to mind: 


“Ye who despoil the sons of toil, saw ye this sight to-day, 
When stalwart trade in long brigade, beyond a king’s array, 
Marched in the open light of heaven where none might ask them 
why——” 

Upon Labor Day the great city of New York lays aside 
the cares of business and robes itself in the garb of holi- 
day.. Banks, exchanges, stores and factories close their 
doors, and for those who do not care to remain in town 


agitation. Should such be the lessor always taught by 
Labor Day not only New York, but the country at large, 
might have good reason to rejoice at its recurring anni- 
versaries. 

—_+ 0+____ 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 


ONE of the best results of the cholera scare is the at- 
tention which hundreds of villages have suddenly begun 
to pay to sewerage and water supply. Asa rule, a village 
in America or anywhere else throws its waste upon or into 
the ground and gets its drinking water from wells. It is 
a fact, demonstrated by any possibility of doubt, that it 
takes but a few years for the poisonous elements of the 
waste matter to find its way through the soil and make 
the water of all wells unfit for use. Because such water 
does not kill at once the users do not realize their danger, 
but observing physicians have long remarked that the in- 
habitants of most country towns, no matter how well- 
swept by breezes or how pleasantly shaded, show a lower 
average of health than the residents of cities which, no 
matter how dirty or crowded, are well-sewered and prop- 
erly supplied with water from streams or lakes. Near 
New York there are no wide-awake towns which are not 
putting in sewers, laying water-pipes and securing abun- 
dant supplies of water. Such work costs money, but it 
js cheaper than funerals and heartbreaks. 


The recent lowering of the trotting record by the use 
of pneumatic wheels on sulkies is interesting, to the ex- 
tent of showing what human ingenuity can do toward 
lessening the burdens under which the horse labors, but 
it ddes not imply any improvement in the wind and speed 
of horses. The trotting horse has been trained and devel- 
oped until he is the most delicate and sensitive creature 
alive, and his blood cannot safely be mingled with that 
of the more humble members of the race to which he be- 
longs. There is no greater or more transparent humbug 
than the idea that the racecourse is improving the gen- 
eral equine stock of the country. Annually, thousands of 
colts are born of noted stock, to be treated more tenderly 
and intelligently than so many children, yet not one ina 
hundred of them have the everyday merits of the farmer’s 
“old reliable,” or the solid animal who helps drag a horse 
car through city -streets. The so-called “improved,” 
breed produces many buggy horses which look and act 
well during a short spurt, but they are worth'’ess for any 
other purpose. Wind, strength and endurance are the 
good points of a horse, and no racing-stable nonsense to 
the contrary should allow people to forget this. 

Through the death of George William Curtis the nation 
loses much besides a graceful and forceful writer. For 
half a century he has been showing, by a many-sided, yet 


man nature. Pandsome, witty, genial, cultured, absolutely 
destitute of vices, he was persistently courted, and his 
presence was desired everywhere ; yet his life was as sim- 
ple, modest and self-denying as that of an ascetic. He 
was one of the very few men of any age or clime of whom 
it may be truthfully said: 


* And so he bore without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman." 


What cheerfulness may do toward prolonging life is 
shown by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, who has just passed 
his eighty-third birthday, and hasn’t anything to complain 
of except that his eyes are not as good. as they used to be, 
and he can’t read the newspaper aseasily asof old. Since 
Dr. Holmes, while still a schoolboy, wrote the poem be- 
ginning— 

“* Aye, tear her tattered ensign down—” 


which saved the grand old frigate Constitution to remind 
later generations of the work done by our young navy in 
opposing a nation many times greater than our own, he 
has been steadily writing—sometimes bravely, sometimes 
earnestly, but always cheerily. Physically, he is a tiny 
man; many a twelve-year-old boy is taller and broader; 
yet the genial old man has seen many a giant born and 
die, and still he lives to say merry things, which are none 
the less earnest, to show how sound is the heart within 
him. Long may he live, if only to teach the world that 
worry is more killing than work, for although he always 
has worked hard he never made the mistake of worrying. 


Honest, simple-minded people in the rural districts who 
are longing to live in cities, and get rid of country hum- 
drum, are earnestly requested to consider the end of a re- 
spectable couple who recently shuffled off their mortal coil 
in New York. They were Germans by birth, each sixty- 
eight years of age, and they had lived honestly and decently 
in New York about a quarter of a century, yet when they 
became incapacitated for work, they bad not a friend to 
whom they could apply for relief ;so,on their wedding anni- 
versary, which they loyally celebrated as well as they 
could on money borrowed from a pawnbroker on their 
last tablecloth, they both took poison and died, believing 
this method less painful than starvation. Any great city 
contains many people as helpless and friendless as this old 
couple; where the population is so great and mixed that 
no one knows who lives next door to him, and the civil- 
izing and humanizing influence of neighborliness is un- 
known, the person who is poor or in trouble, is worse off 
than in a wilderness, for there he might at least find a rest- 
ing-place and rude food without having money demanded 
of him. After all, no one gets much out of this world but 
food, clothing, shelter and companionship; whoever has 
all this, no matter in what out-of-the-way village, should 
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strive “‘ therewithal to be content,’ and, above all things, 
to keep away from large cities. 

Lieutenant Totten, of the United States Army, and re- 
cently instructor in military tactics at Yale College, is a 
respectable and well-meaning young man, but if he does 
not soon come to his senses and stop playing prophet his 
friends ought to lock him up somewhere and lose the key. 
His most recent lunatic act is the announcement that 
soon, in fulfillment of prophecies laid down in the Bible, 
people will begin to disappear without any apparent 
cause, and such disappearances will become common. 
Perhaps Lieutenant Totten has contemplated the pre- 
dicted state of affairs so long that he can think unmoved 
of the wreck of families and the crash of peace, but there 
are many impressionable people upon whom his ravings 
will have a very bad effect. One mayas well be killed as 
scared to death, and undoubtedly this self-made prophet- 
soldier’s announcement will frighten a great many men 
and women almost to distraction, for death itself is not so 
terrifying as the dread of something unseen yet immi- 
nent. All persons upon whom the Totten prediction 
has been inflicted should remind themselves that the 
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the soldier spirit of honor is little thought of or under- 
stood, and the man who puts it into practice is quite likely 
to have nothing but his honor to solace him. It is the re- 
membrance of what was endured for the honor of the 
uniform which has made thousands of veteran volunteers, 
now in comfortable circumstances, reluctant to protest 
against our frightfully expensive pension list. It seems 
never to occur to employers and others that the uni- 
formed militiaman is bound by an oath as solemn and 
comprehensive as that of the major-general commanding 
our regular army, and that he is bound to obey orders, 
unless specially excused. Neither law nor society has 
ever yet been able to devise a way by which the few shall 
not suffer for the many; but this does not lessen the mag- 
nitude of the fact that the militia demonstrations of the 
past few weeks have turned back the hands of the clock 
for many good fellows who thought more of duty than 
self. 

It is with surprise and curiosity that we record the 
announcement that there is but one “first family” of 
Smiths in the United States. Smith is a good name in 
many respects; it is one of the names which everybody 
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in life in the land which they hope to reach. Color doesn’t 
make a bit of difference in human nature; all of the 
impecunious and dissatisfied, whether black, white or yel- 
low, think they will improve their condition by going 
somewhere else—the further the better. In the meantime, 
there are hundreds of thousands of colored people who 
wouldn’t go to Liberia at any price, for the good and suf- 
ficient reason that they are earning enough to live on; 
America is good enough for them. We mention the mat- 
ter merely to show what is in the way of the deportation 
system which some thinkers believe will take the race 
question out of politics. The best colored people won’t go 
to Liberia—the worst can’t. JOHN HABBERTON. 
ps —- 


THE MAN WHO GAVE UP HIS LIFE. 


His hair was graying fast ; he had a bad cough. Twenty- 
three years before, Tom Hawks, the life-man in the big 
State prison, had killed a man in a barroom row. But he 
claimed that he was drunk at the time and knew nothing 
of the awful crime. 

I asked Tom Hawks what his chances were for vetting 
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construing of Scripture prephecies has been going on 
for many centuries, with the result that the wisest and 
most reverent students of Holy Writ have relegated the 
whole matter to the Divine Power from which it came. 

By the burning of a portion of the Metropolitan Opera 
House New York is to be deprived of its customary opera 
season, and whether the privation will be regarded most 
as a misfortune or a relief remains to be seen. Of all 
forms of diversion offered the public Grand_Opera, always 
has been financially the shakiest, for the good and suffi- 
cient reason that in no city are there enough lovers of 
that kind of music who are able and willing to pay the 
cost. Tenors and sopranos come high, and it takes many 
of them to make a company which will not disappoint. 
For many years Grand Opera in New York has been sup- 
ported by very rich people, who, perhaps, cared something 
for music, yet who found more entertainment in the social 
features of an evening in an opera house where each had 
a box, and where they could chat, flirt, visit and be vis- 
ited. Forthis privilege an enormous price has been paid; 
an opera-box is about as expensive as a steam-yacht, and, 
unlike the yacht, it can’t be sold at the end of the season 
to help pay its own bills. Grand Opera has been on its last 
legs for a long time; indeed, it never was able to stand at 
all, except by the aid of golden crutches. It won’t become 
“‘the music of the future” until every man is allowed to 
run a money-mill of his own. 

Some experiences of the early days of the Civil War 
are recalled by the complaint that certain members of 
militia regiments of New York and Pennsylvania, who 
turned out promptly when ordered to prevent violence by 
strikers, have lost the home positions by which they 
earned their livelihood. In a land so unmilitary as ours 
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HAYWARD UP, WINNING THE GREAT STAKE RACE AT SHEEPSHEAD BAY. 


knows, and which can be confidently asked for in a town 
where the visitor knows nobody. It fillsso many pages 
of any city directory that the man who is looking for any 
particular Smith finds himself.so puzzled that the Smith 
family missesa call. It isa name which no one has to ask 
the owner to spell, so he may be sure he has it correctly. 
There is probably a great deal of indignation, though, 
among the Smiths, at the recent statement that the only 
historic faraily of the name consists of the descendants of 
one John Smith, who came over from Holland in 1686. 
They will ask why, if John was a Dutchman, his descend- 
ants were not loyal enough to his memory to spell their 
name as he did, which was ‘“‘Smeedt,’”’ and differentiate 
themselves from the many honest men and sweet women 
who would thus have been spared a little more the exas- 
perating annoyance of being mistaken from other people 
of the same name. 

America has many ‘“‘Switzerlands,” according to rail- 
way guidebooks, and in many of these may be found 
scenery as grand, mountains as high and hotel bills as big 
as can be found in the original Switzerland. The only 
things lacking heretofore has been glaciers, and this de- 
fect has just been supplied in Idaho, where the State 
geologist has discovered a glacial field as large as that in 
the Swiss Alps. The Old World can’t get ahead of ours; 
we have beaten her on everything, from precipices to pork, 
and now that we have home-made glaciers, to say nothing 
of those we bought from Alaska, the Eagle can scream 
again. 

Several times each year there pops up somewhere a 
party of colored people who want to go to Liberia, and 
who, by a strange yet always observable coincidence, 
haven’t money enough to pay their passage or to start them 


a pardon. His voice quavered ; he told a tale that haunts 
me to this hour. 

“‘T want to dedicate my life to my two sisters,” he said. 
‘For years they have provided me with everything. And 
they are only poor working women at that.’’ 

‘Why not try the press, Tom ?” 

“T used to think so, too,’ said the aged convict, paus- 
ing refiectively, “and on one occasion, some years ago, I 
was agreeably surprised to find that some newspaper 
man, with a big heart, had done what he could for me. 
My story was revived; my hopes of reprieve arose with 
the hour. 

“But bad news travels fast and far. The girls were 
turned from their places.” 

‘* How so ?”? 

“The idea of employing a woman who had a brother 
doing time is something this world has yet to learn.” 

** And now, Tom ?”’ 

‘““My name must never again be brought before the 
public. I am willing to give up my life to keep from 
worldly scorn the lives of those I love.” 

Why do I break my word with old Tom Hawks, and 
tell his tale to the world ? 

The pardon, sealed of men, meant nothing before the 
higher court of God. 

Before I could arrive with the reprieve, Tom Hawks’s 
soul had passed its iron bars. 

The two poor sisters need suffer the slings and arrows 
of this selfish world no more. 

—_—— <> oe —_—_—— 

SALESWOMAN—“‘ Mademoiselle, I can strongly recom- 
mend you this style of mantle. Only last week an inti- 
mate friend of mine became engaged in just such 
another.’’ 
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THE CHOLERA IS HERE. 


CHOLERA, the Asiatic scourge, entered New York Har- 
por shortly after dawn of August 31st on the Hamburg 
steamer Moravia. Twenty-two dead was the record made 
by the awful disease among the steamship’s three hundred 

sengers on the short voyage hither. The Moravia was 
halted near the Narrows, her prow again turned seaward 
py the vigilant Quarantine officers, and her infected crew 
and passengers landed on an island where science will 
have its hand-to-hand struggle with the malevolent dis- 
ease Without danger to the inhabitants of New York. 

The peril of the plague now lies in fresh arrivals—in 
the certainty that the deadly bacillus has crossed the seas 
and may leap ashore from any steamship now arriving 
from the cholera-infected ports. President Harrison heard 
the news in the midst of his conference at Whitelaw Reid’s 
home at White Plains, and, acting with characteristic 
promptness, returned to Washington at once to put the 
government machinery in operation to prevent the spread 
of the contagion. . 

In Europe the situation continues to be one of fear and 
trembling. In Liverpool preparations are making to iso- 
late cases of the scourge. At that port and at Queens- 
town the disinfection of all baggage is undertaken. 
Hamburg, startled by the discovery that the truth about 
the terrible nature of the visitation had been suppressed, 
many deaths are reported and numbers of new cases dis- 
covered. In Paris more than one hundred new cases are 
reported daily, while in Havre the scourge is still running 
its fatal course. In other European countries the efforts 
to stamp out the malady are found not to have had the de- 
sired effect. 

At Washington the situation is regarded as so grave 
that propositions are discussed to prohibit all immigration 
and postpone the opening of the World’s Fair. 

The first positive intimation the United States had of 
the imminent danger of cholera invasion reached Wash- 
ington from Hamburg. Mr. Johnson, the consul-general 
at that port, cabled to the State Department on the 27th 
of August, stating that the disease and the death rate were 
each on the inerease. Upon receipt of this disquieting 
news Acting Secretary of the Treasury Spaulding held a 
conference with Surgeon-General Wyman, of the Marine 
Hospital Service, and, as a result, immediate instructions 
were issued to Colonel Weber, head of the Immigration 
Department in New York, telling the latter to put himself 
in communication with the Quarantine officials there and 
arrange without delay for the establishment of an effective 
quarantine against the incoming European steamers. A 
general circular to the same effect was sent to the 
Treasury Officials at the different ports where immigrants 
are landed. As far asthe Canadian border was concerned, 
the Federal authorities expressed themselves as having 
little apprehension of contagion, because the Dominion 
Government was as cautious as ourselves and had officially 
notified Washington of their desire to co-operate, as far as 
possible, with our authorities in the most rigid and com- 
prehensive enforcement of the laws guarding against for- 
eign infection. 

The great danger was to be expected from the daily 
arrival of immigrants at the various Atlantic ports, more 
especially at New York, as the greatest port of entry on 
the American continent. Secretary Spaulding did noi 
content himself with issuing domestic instructions. 

The health officer of the port of New York, working 












































ARRIVAL OF THE “MORAVIA” AT QUARANTINE, NEW YORK HARBOR, 
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in connection with the Health Department of the city, 
who redoubled the house to house inspection when the 
note of warning was sounded from Washington, responded 
with a brisk alacrity that has borne fruit in the creation of 
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a series of quarantine regulations so perfect and yet so 
simple that they do not seem to leave a loophole unpro- 
tected. A rule of detention at Quarantine of two to five 
days was established, the steerage passengers being trans- 
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WITH CHOLERA ON BOARD. 
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ferred to Hoffman’s Island, in New York Harbor, and 
there subjected to a salt water bath during the disinfection 
of their clothing and baggage. The ship being cleared of its 
passengers, the steerage and cargo undergo a disinfecting 
process. Should no actual or suspected cases of cholera 
be found among the passengers, they are permitted to pro- 
ceed, with the vessel, to the dock. These regtlations 
come upon the steamship com- 
panies with a little suddenness, 
and, while unanimous in offer- 
ing their co-operation, they also 
expressed some surprise at the 
severity of the rules. Cabin 
passengers, of course, are not 
subject to the full rigors of this 
inspection, their baggage and 
persons being examined on 
board prior to landing. The 
custom of seeking passes from 
the collector of the port, to en- 
able citizens to go down the bay 
on the revenue tugs to meet 
friends, will have to be sus- 
pended for the present, as no 
such privileges will be granted 
during the time the quarantine 
remains in force. Persons who 
chartered private tugs with the 
idea that they could thus board 
the steamships at Quarantine 
and take cabin friends off have 
found, to their cost, that not 
even signed orders obtained 
from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, authorizing them to go 
aboard, would receive recogni- 
tion from the health officer. 

It almost invariably occurs 
that in a time like the present 
many self-assertive cranks arise, 
seeking to override by the as- 
sumption of superior ‘‘influ- 
ence’’ regulations made for the 
general good and cheerfully 
acquiesced in by all persons of 
ordinary common sense. Such 
people, however, will have little 
show just now. 

In the other Atlantic 
ports where European 
grant steamers arrive, the regu- 
lations are much the same, 
being based, as in New York, 
upon the general circular from 
Washington. A revenue cutter 
is stationed at Delaware Break- 
water to stop all inbound ves- 
sels and prevent them from pro- 
ceeding to their docks in Phil- 
adelphia should their detention 
be deemed advisable; and the 
eutter Lwing with the steamer 
Crawford, both of the revenue 
service, are anchored off the 
Quarantine Station at Cape 
Charies to assist in the over- 
hauling of vessels coming into 
Baltimore. 

The prompt action of the Hamburg-American and the 
French line steamship companies in temporarily abandon- 
ing, respectively, the ports of Hamburg and Havre as 
stopping places, shows a good disposition to aid the au- 
thorities here in their efforts to avert the calamity of 
cholera, and Hamburg is the foreign port which is most 
likely to threaten the United States with contagion. It 
has always been a great center for transutlantic emigra- 
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tion and a leading point of departure for expatriated Rus- 
sian Jews. The weather there, moreover, has been in- 
tensely hot and humid, thus favoring the spread of the 
disease. 

Down New York Harbor, where the shores of Staten 
Island stretch to the water’s edge in rich and verdant 
beauty, and the ocean traveler first descries the domes 
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and spires of the American metropolis, are several forbid- 
ding-looking islands of small extent, upon which stand 
in frowning gloominess clusters of dingy-hued buildings. 
Among these islands are three known respectively as 
Hoffman’s, Swinburne’s and Three Brothers. Upon the 
first named has been erected, for some years past, an ap- 
paratus for fumigating by steam process the passengers’ 
baggage and the cargo of quarantined steamers, and it is 
intended to construct forthwith a similar one upon Swin- 
burne Island, where a laboratory will also be placed. It is 
here that Quarantine Station is located, and patients in 
charge of the health officers are landed upon the islands 
and cared for. One doctor always remains in charge at 
the Swinburne Hospital, the others attending to the work 
of inspection and the handling of emergencies. Cases 
classified as ‘undefined’? are placed upon Hoffman’s 
Island, where the arrangements are very complete, the 
two extensive buildings having asphalt floorings through- 
out. These can be cleansed as frequently as occasion de- 
mands, either steam or bi- 
chloride of mercury being used 
for the purpose. Actual 
cases of defined disease are 
treated on Swinburne Island, in 
the hospital there. Before the 
drastic regulation described 
above was put in force the 
mode of procedure was as fol- 
lows: 

When th? Quarantine offi- 
cials leave the wooden build- 
ing, flying the yellow flag, near 
which their tug is moored upon 
the Staten Island shore, the first 
thing they do upon boarding 
the incoming steamer, which 
has anchored to await their ar- 
rival, is to examine the patients 
who happen to be in the sick- 
bay, and then they inspect the 
remainder of the passengers, 
who, according as their condi- 
tion warrants, are either passed 
on as fit to land or sent ashore 
on the islands as _ indicated 
above. 
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The steerage passengers are inspected in a very system. 
atic way. Two sailors stand aft upon the deck and make 
the motley throng file in procession between the healt 
officer and: his assistant, who scan each immigrant Closely 
as he or she passes along, the green tickets which every 
man or woman must present as evidence of vaccinatic, 
being held up for the doctors to inspect. They form, 
curiously mixed assemblage of Europeans of the humble 
class ; their racial characteristics are as varied and divers 
as their costumes. When the steerage list runs up int 
the thousands, as is commonly the case, the doctor’s task 
is anything but a sinecure. After the inspection come 
the fumigation of the baggage; the trunks and boxes an 
emptied of their contents and hung upon ropes in a room 
upon the starboard side of the deck, and after this roon 
has been hermetically closed as to ports and doors, the 
steam from the boilers is turned on, and for nearly, 
couple of hours the clothing remains hanging in a tem. 
perature of over two hundred degrees, supplemented bya 
fumigation of sulphur. This accomplished, and if no 
cases of cholera have been discovered aboard, the steamer 
receives her bill of health and once more her propeller 
churns the water as she moves onward to discharge her 
human cargo at the gate of the New World. 

i ie : 
“THE HOWADJI’S” DEATH. 

GEORGE WILLiAM CURTIS, editor, author, statesmaa, 
chancellor of the University of the State of New Yori 
died at his Staten Island home, described in this journs 
three weeks ago, on August 31st. He had been ailing 
since early in July. ‘‘ Exhaustion from dropsy” is give 
as the immediate cause of death. Mr. Curtis was born in 
Providence, R. I., February 24, 1824. He was descended in 
part from Massachusetts stock, his father, George Curtis, 
having been born in that State, in the town of Worcester, 
which was first settled by one of his ancestors. His mother 
was the daughter of James Burrill, Jr., at one time chie 
justice of Rhode Island and afterward United States 
Senator from the same State. 

He was about seventeen years old when he abandoned 
his clerkship, and, in company with an older brother, went 
to Brook Farm, where he met Emerson, Hawthorne, Rip 
ley, Margaret Fuller, Alcott, Parker and other residenis 
of, or visitors to, the Farm. He remained there four years 
and afterward spent two years at Concord. At Concord 
he continued a close intellectual associatlon with Emc 
son and Hawthorne, and met and formed a warm frie1.:- 
ship with Thoreau. He then spent four years in Euroje 
and Africa. In Venice he met the American artists, Hicks 
and Keneett. It was Kensett who afterward illustrated 
an edition of ‘‘ Lotus Eating.” He also metin Venice the 
Brownings, and, in England, Thackeray, for whom he re- 
tained a warm friendship. Thackeray, it has often been 
said, greatly influenced Curtis’s style when he was writ 
ing sketches of manners. 

During his tour he did his first newspaper work—sen¢- 
ing letters to the New York T'imes and the Tribune. On 
his return in 1850 he became musical critic of the Tribune 
His books *‘ Lotos Eating” and ‘‘ Nile Notes” followed 
The ‘ Howadji in Syria’’ (Howadji being Arabic for “trax 
eler”’) came next and established Mr. Curtis’s association 
with the Harpers. Except a few months, when he engaged 
in an unfortunate attempt to float Putnam's Magazine, this 
connection continued until the day of hisdeath. He became 
the ‘‘ Easy Chair” of Harper’s Magazine, and, as Mr. H. 
M. Alden, editor of Harper’s Monthly, said yesterday: 
“Tt is difficult to imagine an ‘Easy Chair’ without Mr. 
Curtis to fill it.” In 1856 Mr. Curtis married the daughter 
of Francis George Shaw, a wealthy resident of Staten 
Island. For thirty years he has lived at Livingston, Staten 
Island, in an old-fashioned, roomy frame house, surrounded 
by about fifteen acres of grounds, a part of the estate in- 
herited by his wife. He published about a dozen books in 





all. Asa public speaker, he was notably graceful in man- 
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ner and matter, his eulogies of Charles Sumner, Wendell 
Phillips, William Cullen Bryant and James Russell Low- 
ell having each added to his fame as an orator. In re- 
ligion he was a radical Unitarian, frequently having read 
the sermons of Martineau in the Unitarian church near 
his Staten Island home. He was an early and ardent 
abolitionist, and worked with Greeley, Phillips, Garrison 
and Smith for the cause of the slave. He was a pure and 
noble-hearted man, and American literature suffers by 
his death.—(See portrait on page 11.) 

THE Irish patriots should not be discouraged. Married 
men have struggled for home rule for twenty centuries 
and have not yet succeeded in getting it. 
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LABOR DAY 


NEW STEAM-YACHT “CLERMONT.” 

MR. VAN SANFORD, of New York, has had a sidewheel 
steam-yacht built. The Clermont is one hundred and 
sixty feet over all, and one hundred and fifty feet on the 
water line. On her trial trip she logged off seventeen 





NEW SIDEWHEEL STEAM-YACHT “ CLERMONT.” 
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miles an hour from her dock in New York to Scotland 
Light and return. 

The internal arrangements have a richness only ac- 
quired by the finish and furnishings being of the best and 
in good taste. All the staterooms, the dining-room and 
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YORK.—(See page 3.) 


cabin are finished in oak. The dining-room, smoking-room 
and owner’s cabin are on the main deck. A space of six feet 
separates the engine and boiler-rooms from the other 
deckhouses, so that they are generally cool. The galley 
is below the maindeck, aft of the engine-room, and is con- 
nected with the dining-room by a dumb-waiter, something 
quite novel on a yacht. A handsome brass rail runs round 
the boat on both sides. There are four boats—one forward 
and one aft of each wheel. There is every appliance for 
comfort and convenience that money can buy. Hot and 
cold water, electric light and electric call-balls are there. 
The objection that some yachtsmen will find is, that a side- 
wheel yacht is apt to be taken for an ordinary passenger 
steamer. The Clermont is schooner-rigged, and is kept se 
bright and shining that there is no fear of her being mis- 
taken for other than a beautiful yacht. 
—— +> o-o—s ——e 
“FOR THE LAST TIME,” 

A Romance of ‘Modern London, concerns Dougias Con- 
rath and his adcpted sister, Bee, whose lives are a strik- 
ing illustration of the truth that we are not masters of our 
own destiny unless we are aided by circumstanees. These 
two are real, living characters; human nature has a 
stronger sway over them and the other dramatis persons 
of this intensely human narrative than any mere ex- 
traneous conditions, although the latter keep shifting and 
working on unexpected lines throughout. The charm of 
the story consists in its truth to nature and to life, and in 
the unexpected complications which turn up in every 
chapter. It will appear in three parts, Vol. 1X., Nos. 23, 
24, 25. ; 
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THE TEN GREATEST PORTS. 

QuEsTION: ‘What are the names of the ten best Ameri- 
can poets?” Answer: “Emerson, Poe, Longfellow, Bry- 
ant, ittier, (Halleck, Lowell, Holmes, and two ladies, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke.—New 
York Sun. 
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AMERICAN ALWAYS. 
Huroy, 8. D., August 26, 1892. 
To rue Eprtor or “Once A WEEK”: 

Your. enterprise and endeavors show clearly in the great suc- 
cess and popularity of Oncz 4 WEEK and its auxiliaries. Its field 
seems sufficiently wide to elicit warm support from every heart in 
this great land. I congratulate you upon its broad ard pure 
Americanism. 

Every issue of Oncz A WEEK leaves the world better than it 
found it. ARTHUR HILTON. 





ROSES THROWN LIKE KISSES. 
THEY had a floral battle at Long Branch on August 24th. 
A floral battle implies roads ankle-deep with roses, sweet- 
smelling roses, whose perfume may be snuffed from afar. 
It means such a day as may be imagined at Nice, Baden 
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the red-headed girl] it has felt like going up the back alleys 
and side streets. But this particular white horse was 
driven with sky-blue lines, and the trimmings of the 
wagon it pulled were light-blue, and the costume of the 
pretty girl that rode after it was light-blue and white, 
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Baden, or in the Bois de Boulogne, with swarms of carriages 
filled with pretty girls pelting roses at the passers-by. It 
means princelets and princeletesses going back to child- 
hood days and playing children and carpeting the earth 
with the fairest flowers that conservatories can produce. 
But this didn’t happen.. Flowers were flung, but thrifty 
people gathered them up again, and only the ragged, tram- 
pled, frazzled-out blooms lay in the red mud of New Jer- 
sey when all was done, 

It was a gorgeous day. The sun and sky and sea did 
their prettiest. The sun shone its brightest and made the 
spectator in a sheltered nook feel warm. He unbottoned 
his vest to keep himself cool. Then he got in the shade, 
where the wind struck him, and buttoned his vest again, 
and would have turned up his collar but for the looks of 
the thing. 

It blew a reefing breeze, and the white-sailed schooner- 
yachts and square-rigged vessels in the offing, anxious to 
get into New York Harbor, spread every thread of canvas 
and hurried for home, the white spume flashing in the 
bright sunlight on the forefoot, and they themselves keel- 
ing till the water ran in the scuppers and coursed forward 
seeking an outlet into the sea again. 

Overhead the clouds scurried about marshaling their 





forces for the storm which was to end up the season for 
Long Branch, but not obscuring the sun, only tempering 
the light for office eyes, making it endurable without tov 
much wrinkling of the facial m iscles. 

They had been preparing for:this thing down at Long 
Branch. The florists had been consulted. The hotels had 
ordered bushels and bushels of flowers for ammunition. 
Think of measuring blossoms by the bushel! The West 
End Hotel used up one hundred bushels of flowers in the 
grand stands. 

There were flags of all nations on each of the grand 
stands—fiags of all nations and flags of no nations; flags 
put in for order and composition of coloring. The triple 
cross of St. Andrew, St. George and St. Patrick and Eng- 
land’s Jack quivered in the strong breeze, and the Mexi- 
can flag—green, white and red—balanced it. Hundreds of 
smali American flags twinkled in the sunlight or twisted 
and snared themselves in their own folds, and, to make 
the harmony of color in the swarm of blues and reds, 
orange had to come in, so flags of no nation had to appear, 
flaunting the deep yellow that gave life and vigor to what 
would otherwise have suggested striped candy. Colors 
alone could give an idea of the bend of the road by the 
West End Hotel. <A long bridge over the drive led to the 
pavilion by the bathing place. The blue water, whipped 
by the wind, broke in dazzling white foam on the beach. 

One horse felt proud. It was a white horse, and a 
white horse doesn’t get a chance to come to the front very 
often in a creditable manner. Ever since that affair with 
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and it had so much style and swagger about it that it was 
all a man could do to stand it. 

There was another team that had the pole of their 
wagon completely covered with olive-green ribbon, and 
still another team all in orange and black, and they held 





their heads pretty high, but the blue-and-white horse was 
the most offensively proud of the whole outfit. 

Nobody looks at the men in such an affair. They may 
get themselves up as gorgeously as they know how, with 
shiny silk hats and what not. It is the women who count; 
and there’s no use talking, the women in that parade 
were stunning. 

—-§- =—E— 
THE THEATRICAL SEASON. 


PROCTOR’S THEATER threw open its doors for the first 
time this season, August 29th, with the production of Mr. 
Charles Osborne’s picturesque drama, ‘‘The Face in the 
Moonlight.” This play, though new to our public, enjoyed 
a career of prosperity and favor in England fifteen years 
ago. It is now produced by a favorite delineation of 
melodramatic réles. Mr. Robert Mantell finds in the 
dual characters of the chivalrous and dashing French 
officer, Victor Ambrose, and of Jaques Ferraud, an out- 
law, subjects worthy of his art. 

The story is of the trying fortunes of a young French 
officer, whose affianced wife, journeying to meet him, wit- 
nesses, at night, the murder of a spy at a diligence office ; 
the face of the fleeing murderer is for an instant revealed 
to her by moonlight. It was the face of her intended ! 
With womanly constancy, she refuses to betray the cause 
overshadowing her, and marries Victor, only to part be- 
fore the wedding bells had ceased to ring. The call to 
arms—Napoleon back from Elba—Victor, unable to 
fathom the mystery of his wife’s aversion, gladly obeys 
the call. 

After a short interval, Lucille hears that her husband 
has been wounded in battle. Then her mercenary uncle, 
Louis Munier, seeks to marry her to an old Midas, his re- 
ward to be political preferment under the Empire. The 
outlaw Ferraud seeks Munier to levy blackmail as the 
price of some guilty secret, and reveals that he murdered 
the spy in the diligence office. Munier then discovers 
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‘hrough the counterpart resemblance of Ferraud to Victory 
Ambrose the reason of Lucille’s aversion. She believes 
her husband the guilty one. Victor, whose wounds were 
exaggerated, returns and seeks his wife. Munier, quick 
to take advantage of the situation, secretes the outlaw, 
and by informing the authorities secures the arrest of 
Victor for the murder of the spy Baudet. 

The next scene discloses the counterparts in prison, 
about to be led away te the guillotine ; a confession from 
the outlaw and the fall of the Empire restores Victor to 
the arms of his own loving and trusting wife, and poison 
cheats the guillotine of her victim, Jaques Ferraud. 

Mr. Mantell looked ‘“‘every inch a soldier,” and acted 
with force and dignity the part of a Bourbon officer, and 
also gave a realistic presentiment of the hunted outlaw. 

At the close of Act IIL, a picture of which scene is pre- 
sented, Mr. Mantell made one of the quickest changes 
ever seen on the stage. Here, in the full uniform of a 
dashing French officer, he is led off a prisoner. An officer 
returns for the cloak he had dropped. Hardly a minute hag 
elapsed when, as the curtain slowly descends, Jaques Fer- 
raud appears leering at the grief-stricken occupants of the 
scene. Miss Charlotte Behrens, as Lucille, was graceful 
and quietly effective .. her assumption of the varying 
emotions of love and distrust.—(See page 38.) 

———___—_+> © +—_____. 
THE GENIAL AUTOCRAT. 

THE 29th of August has become a literary holiday. It 
is the birthday of the genial Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, Oliver Wendell Holmes. The gentle poet and phi- 
losopher was eighty-three years old on Monday before last, 
and a tidal wave of congratulations poured in upon him 
from all parts of the country. Of the fifty-nine men who 
graduated at Harvard in 1829, but four besides Dr. Holmes 
are now living. They are Samuel Francis Smith, D.D., the 
author of the national hymn, ‘“‘ America”; Dr. Edward L. 
Cunningham, of Newport; Rev. Samuel May, of Leicester, 
and Charles S. Storer, of Boston. ‘ 

‘Your many friends are all anxious to hear how you 
are, doctor, on your eighty-third anniversary,” said a vis- 
itor to the poet on his birthday. 

“Oh, my health is well enough for a man of my age,” 
he replied. ‘‘I am suffering from asthma, as usual at 


this time of the year, and during dog days I find myself 
poorly. 


I feel better to-day, now that it is storming.” 
““What are you doing in 
a literary way now, doc- 


tor?” 
“Some few people,” 


said Dr. Holmes, ‘“‘may 
like to know that just now 
I am dictating my remin- 
isences for further use, per- 
haps, during my life or 
later.’ 

‘“‘How do you pass your 
time at Beverly Farms in 
Summer, doctor ?”’ 

“‘T read my paper in the 
morning, get a walk of half 
an hour, dictate to my sec- 
retary, dine at 1:30, drive 
from 4 to 6, and the inter- 
val of time I pass chiefly 
in reading, with occasional 
involuntary naps.’”’ And as 
he said this Dr. Holmes 
chuckled softly to himself, 
as he sat in his library, 
before the open wood fire, 
leaning his head reflective- 
ly on his hand. 

Then, continuing, he said, 
“Tn one of the two chairs 
here, which are too easy 
for an industrious man. 

“Sometimes I have a visitor, and very frequently take 
up afriend and carry him or her with me in my after- 
noon drive. The drives about Beverly Farms are very 
varied and agreeable. From Salem, all the way round to 
Magnolia, there is enough variety of woods, open plain, 
seashore and city life (Salem and Beverly) to satisfy the 
most exacting. My principal study in my drives is of the 
trees. 
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yet give the palm, on the whole, to one on a farm in the 
town of Essex, but there is a very noble one in Manches- 


ter, and there are many fine trees in Hamilton. 

“The largest, I think, is the one at the side of the road 
in re near the famous Bancroft house, which is com- 
monly sa d to have harbored a witch in the time when 
those dangerous females were more abundant than at 
present. Sciam is a delightful old town.”’ 

en Dr. Holmes showed the visitor this choice little 
sentiment: 
Beloved physician of an age of ail! 
When grave prescriptions fail, 
Thy songs have cheer and healin 
As David’s had for Saul.—JoHn 
Hampton Fats, N, H., August 26, 1892. 


for us all, 
. WHITTIER. 
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RETURN OF A CHOWDER PARTY. 
[Sketched from Life by C. Mente.] 











COMING AND PASSING FASHIONS. 

MANY women require modish costumes to wear be- 
tween the passing of Summer and the advent of Autumn. 
The pretty Summer frocks are a trifle shabby, and it is 
yet too early to plunge very deeply into Fall fashions. 
So if my lady wishes a costume that shall be at once a 
parting memory of Summer blended with a hint of Au- 
tamn, let her copy the very smart French gown shown 
herewith. It is of dark-blue cloth, of fine, smooth sur- 
face. It buttons slightly on one side, and has an accor- 
dion-plaited yoke of green crépe de Chine. The sleeves are 
green velvet, and a tiny ruche of the same material fin- 
ishes the skirt. The hat is of blue straw trimmed with 
green velvet and feathers, and a smart Rhinestone buckle. 
A tiny sash of green ribbon is tied saucily about the waist. 
Fashion has set its stamp of approval on this rather outré 
combination, and doubt- 
less this Fall will witness 
an epidemic of green and 
blue. If you have an old 
evening gown of pale-blue 
silk, surah or crépe de 
Chine, and wish to smarten 
it so that your worst enemy 
will be awed to respectful 
silence, treat it to a good 
dose of moss-green velvet 
trimming. Put big puffs 
of the velvet on the sleeves, 
and panel or ruche the 
skirt as you prefer. Band 
or strap the bodice with 
velvet, and do not forget a 
velvet sash or corselet. 
Two charming designs for 
evening gowns are shown 
this week. The first is of 
soft, white crépe de Chine, 
trimmed with a flounce of 
gold-embroidered guipure. 
The bodice is unique. A 
soft blouse of palest blue 
silk gauze is finished with 
a band of the guipure. 
Over this is a dainty Figaro 
jacket of the crépe, the 
fronts of which are made of the guipure, with revers and 
collars of the white crépe. Pale chamois leather gloves 
are worn, and a fan of white ostrich feathers with gilt 
sticks is carried. The second gown is essentially French, 
and, therefore, smart. It is eminently suited for a bru- 
nette, as the other is fora blonde. It isof paie-pink and 
black-striped Pékin. From the waist to the hips is a curi- 
ous trimming, formed of many rows of pale-pink silk 
gauze ruches. The same garniture forms the front of the 
bodice. The back and sides of the bodice are of black 
velvet. A wreath of large field daisies is placed around 
the bodice on either side. White, pale-tan or black gloves 
may be worn with this costume, though black are smart- 
est. 








TARTAN TRAVELING CLOAK. 


FANCIES AND FRIVOLITIES. 


A PRETTY method of indicating to guests where they 
are to sit at supper was adopted not long since by a society 
woman noted for-her ingenuity. Instead of one large 
table little tables were in. 
troduced, each one being 
decorated with a different 
flower. Red, white and 
pink roses, sweet peas, 
yellow poppies, pink tu- 
lips, pink and white gera- 
nium and water lilies were 
used. Each lady had a 
tiny fan decorated with 
the flowers of the table 
where she was to sit and 
each man received a bou- 
tonniére which also tauzht 
him the way. The idea 
was a pretty one, and 
‘A, saved much unnecessary 
ee scrambling. 

Pretty tea tablecloths 
are made by sewing to- 
gether four fine handkerchiefs trimmed with lace and fur- 
ther ornamented by having a monogram worked in col- 
ored silk in the corner of the teacloth and a tiny teapot, 
embroidered in the same hue, in the opposite corner. 

It is whispered that a return to the styles of the First 
Empire wili be made in the Autumn. Pelerines and long 
pelisses will come in. It is even hinted that bare arms 
and low-necked dresses will be in vogue again for day 
wear, and, greatest horror of all! that white stockings 
will be fashionable. 

Old miniatures are often applicd as buckles to belts. 
Metal studded with jewels is in favor. All varieties of 
antique clasps are worn. 





A SILKEN DRAPED BED. 


TAILOR-MADE GOWNS. 

THERE is little new to be said about these useful gowns. 
Bodiccs are made short, and are either belted at the waist 
or finished with a pointed band below. Many Eton and 
zouave conts are still worn. A pretty tailor gown, recently 
ordered, was of dark-blne cloth, with an Eton jacket cut 
up the middle of the back, and black, satin under-bodicc, 
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trimmed with a pink and black frill. The under-bodice 
has an Empire belt of satin, and the large lapels of the 
coat are also satin. The sleeves are large and baggy and 
fall in careless folds at the top. Black and dark-blue isa 
lady-like and rather uncommon combination. Very nice 
tailor gowns are made of pepper-and-salt gray. ‘There is 
a tendency to exaggerate the width of the shoulders, and 
many of the new coats will appear with short triple capes. 
The sleeves of gowns are enormously full at the top, but are 
not raised high above the 
shoulders as formerly. 
Waistcoats are much to 
the fore. They are made 
‘ of fancy checked vestings, 
imported for this purpose, 
shepherd’s plaids in red 
and black, and brown and 
red, and white and black. 
There is also a light-bluc 
cloth with a red and white 
fancy check. These waist- 
coats are made buttoned 
nearly to the chin, with 
smart little revers, and are 
to be worn under the Eton, 
patrol and zouave jackets. 
A quite novel fancy is to 
have severe cloth gowns 
lined with a contrasting 
color of silk. Thus, a black 
cloth is lined with pink silk, 
oragolden brown with pale- 
blue. Great care must be taken in holding up the train 
to display the gorgeous lining of my lady’s frock. The 
ribbons and flowers of the hat or bonnet should tone with 
this silken lining. . 





A DAINTY DRESSING TABLE. 


THE TARTAN TRAVELING CLOAK. 

THE annual furore for tartans has broken out and every 
woman who ever had a Scotch ancestor wil! make haste to 
look up the plaid of his clan and incorporate it in some 
feature of her Fall wardrobe. The tartan traveling cloak 
is a distinct novelty and will appeal to these ladies of Scotch 
descent. It is of the fashionable length, tight-fitting in 
the back and with long, simulated sleeves and loosely 
hanging fronts. The plaid is large and so decided in hues 
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FRENCH VISITING GOWN. 


as to leave no doubt in the mind of the beholder that it is 
a plaid and not a stripe. The hood is lined with some gay 
color, and altogether the garment is not one to move noise- 
lessly through the throng, but rather to be heard on the 
next block. A tartan of brown, red and blue stripes on 
dark-green has a hood lined with cherry satin. It is a de- 
lightful bit of color on a dark and dreary day. 





BED AND DRESSING TABLE. 

THE fin de siécle bed and dressing table are very dainty 
affairs, indeed. My lady has no use for the old-fashioned 
bureau, or the stately four-poster of her mother’s day. 
The single bed to be found now in every room in the house 
is either of brass or white enamel tipped with brass. The 
snowy pillows and white spread are banished. A fat, 
silken bolster and spread to match have replaced them, 
and the modish bed must be Graped in artistic or fantastic 
fashion. An exceedingly novel and pretty effect is shown. 
The brass rod is placed cornerwise, and the curtains cover 
the entire side of the bed next the wall, and droop grace- 
fully over foot and headboards; gayly flowered China 
silk, crétonne, chintz, muslin over sateen, or plain white 
dimity are all used for this purpose. 

The latest novelty in bedcovers are quilts of colored 
linen. Nothing gives a prettier finish to the bed, or is 
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more suitable fora present to a friend. One of shrimp 
pink linen is worked in ivory flax, and let in with a broad 
ivory insertion of lace, and is trimmed round with lace to 
match. It is lined with pale-green sateen, edged round 
with a deep frill which projects beyond the edge of the 
quilt. Another very beautiful quilt is of pale, dull ‘“China- 
blue”? linen, and worked in cream flax, trimmed in the 
wide cream lace, and lined with pale old-rose sateen. 
These quilts are embroidered in showy designs of flowers 
and leaves, and may have the mon- 
ogram in the center. Toilet covers 
to match are an additional ornament 
to the room. 

The dressing table shown is 
within the reach of every woman 
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TWO NOVEL EVENING GOWNS. 


who has taste and skillful fingers. Any carpenter 
can construct the plain table. Or doubtless a rummage 
in the garret will reveal a cast-off table which may be put 
to use. At either side of the swinging mirror are tiny 
brackets with drawers convenient for pins, powder, collar- 
buttons and hairpins. A long brass or wooden pole is 
fastened at a suitable distance above the dressing table, 
and from this the draperies are hung. A pretty fancy is 
to have white muslin hangings under the silk or chintz. 





SILK PETTICOATS. 

THERE are some new designs in silk petticoats. A soft 
black silk is now recommended instead of glacé. Most of 
the new petticoats are gored in the back and tied with 
ribbons half-way down the back. Gray silk petticoats are 


“trimmed with flounces of canary-colored silk. Beautiful 


white silk petticoats are trimmed with pinked outflounces 
veiled with black lace and headed by ruching of black 
silk. Among a host of beautiful trimmings are some em- 
broideries, with lace stitches placed on silk over colors. 
Charming under-petticoats are made of soft washing silks 
in cream colors made up over cashmere and trimmed with 
lace and ‘‘ baby” ribbons. 

Doctor—‘‘ My dear madam, there is nothing the matter 
with you—you only need rest.” 

“But, doctor, just look at my tongue!” 

‘*Needs rest, too, madam.” 

First YounG Lapy—‘‘ Do you think I may venture to 
wear this dress? I have had it since the Fall.” 

SEcoND Youne LADY—‘“‘Indeed you may, dear; it doesn’t 
look as if you’d had it much longer than since the Flood.” 

Bos (club member)—‘‘Could you believe it, old man, 
the committee are threatening to fire me?” 

SYMPATHETIC FRIEND—‘‘ Well if they do want to fire 
you, dear boy, they’re safe to find you ready loaded.”’ 











TRUE TO NATURE. 
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THE MAN WHO DREAMED. 


HE had a weird presentiment that he would die before 
the week was out. He told his wife all. Hespoke like a 
brave man, one who realizes his fate and meets it un- 
flinchingly. 

In vain the woman tried to shake his conclusions. All 
the arts characteristic of good wives were used upon him. 
But his fancies always strayed toward impending death. 
All night long the woman wept in the darkness. She, 
too, believed that death was near. 

Her anxiety that next day, as the twilight came on and 
he did not return from work, was pitiful. When he came, 
at last, the reunion was joyous indeed. 

Days went by. 3 

Each morning the good woman bade him a tender fare- 
well. In her heart she believed each parting was the last. 
But each night found him again restored to her side. 

One day more, and the limit of the time set in his 
strange presentiment would be passed. 

This was the last day. The twilight faded into night. 
She paced the floor like one bereft: he had net returned ! 

There was a coffin in their home that night; the candles 
gleamed over the white face of a corpse. 

But it was the wife who lay there dead. 

In her anxiety to meet him at his home-coming, she 
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an angel’s wing blends with the dying accents of the 
dreamland melody. 

For the child is asleep at last. 

—_—— OO 
AMONG THE MONEY-MAKERS. 

Wirs every fundamental condition within the country favorable 
to prosperity there is to-day the extraordinary spectacle of a 
paralysis of the financial interest which is almost complete. A 
state verging closely on panic is the situation in Wall Street now, 
and that it is not more immediately disastrous than it’ is is due in 
no small degree to the strength of the men who hold the millions of 
dollars’ worth of American securities which have been thrown over 
by foreign investors during the last two years in the process of 
gradual liquidation, which their own necessities have compelled 
them to adopt. If the steamship Moravia, which is now flying the 
yellow flag of disease in the lower bay of New York, with the 
ghastly record of twenty-two deaths from cholera on her voyage 
from Hamburg, had arrived here when stocks were in the hands of 
the general public the result could not have been otherwise than 
most disastrous. As it is, the situation is none too hopeful. 

Cholera may be kept out of the country, or, if it gains a foot- 
hold, it may be so circumscribed and confined that its influence 
on the death rate will be imperceptible. But with the disease rag- 
ing in the principal capitals of Europe, as it is now in Hamburg, 
the trade of the world is bound to be paralyzed. There will be no 
demand for importations from abroad, and even if we are fortu- 
nate enough to escape an epidemic, the market for our products 
will be practically destroyed. Cholera in Europe and in America 
next year means the abandonment of the World's Fair at Chicago, 
and that of itself, without any of the attendant drawbacks which 
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THE LATE GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS.—(See page 6.) 


had, early in the evening, put on her hat and shaw! and 
had gone down to the corner. She blindly ventured 
across the street, and had been struck by a furiously 
driven team. 

To this day, when the twilight deepens into night, he 
dreams it o’er and o’er, but never yet has he unriddled 
this freak of Fate; he will understand it only when he, 
too, has crossg¢l over the dark river of the beyond. 





“THE RUSTLE OF AN ANGEL’S WING.” 

Way is it that a child always cries as it is going to 
sleep ? 

Night had come. The mother’s eyes melted with the 
glisten of a happy tear. The father rocks to and fro the 
child in his arms. 

The lamp burned low. There was a moment of silence. 
The old man, rocking to and fro, began whistling, in a low 
key, like this: 
: E ** Go—to—sleep—ba—baby— 

While—I—sing—you—lullaby!” 

It was like a breath from a far-off land of dreams. The 

mother hovered near. And the melody kept saying: 


‘* Go—to—sleep—ba—baby— 
While—I—sing—you—luilaby!” 


lh 


To and fro swung the rocker. The child was very still 
for awhile; and then, just as it was about to sleep, there 
came a feeble cry. It was the last appeal of a tired child. 
Thousands—ay, millions—of mothers have heard that 
strange, plaintive sob—the wail of a child falling fast to 
sleep; have noted its weird sound and have pondered on 
itshidden meaning. And the whistle kept saying: 

** Go—to—sleep—ba—baby— 
While—I—sing—you—lullaby! ” 

The cry has ceased—under the charm of soothing 
sounds—under the spell of dreamy motion in the chair— 
under the gentle impulse of a lingering, loving hand. 

And sleep touches the drowsy eyelids, and the rustle of 


the existence of an epidemic would entail, is equivalent to the loss 
of a corn crop of most generous proportions. 

I do not wish to appear to be an alarmist, for I have the utmost 
faith in the future, and I recognize that present conditions will not 
always prevail. The intrinsic value of investments in this country 
will be greater than now when the scourge has passed over us, but 
in the meantime there is no sense in ae the eyes to the fact 
that our glorious prosperity is threatened with a blow which cannot 
be averted, and that it comes to us through no fault or indiscretion 
of our own. People who are in a position to hold their investments 
without regard to stock market quotations wil! not suffer in the 
long run, and those who have the means to take advantage of the 
panicky situation will have many opportunities of enriching them- 
selves by buying at the moment when they seem to be worth the 
least. 

There have been several incidents in recent days which at other 
times would seem important. Among the list must be mentioned 
Judge McCormick's decision in the matter of the Texas Railway 
Commissioners, which points the way,to relief from the arbitrary 
control of ignorant and irresponsible men. While admitting the 
right of railroad commissioners to make rates, the court has held 
that they must be reasonable and sufficiently high to enable the 
roads to pay their debts, Until now there has been ho appeal open 
to the railroads, a fact which Judge McCormick designates as 
equivalent to confiscation, and therefore unlawful and unconstitu- 
tional. But this decision, while it was hailed with delight when it 
was announced, has now been lost sight of, with all other hopeful 
incidents, in the general gloom which the approach of cholera has 
enshrouded the precincts of Wall Street. Mipas. 

Oe 
THOUGHTS FOR THE WEEK. 

September 11—Sunday—In view of the presence of the cholera, 
remember the admonition: ** Cleanliness is next to godliness.” 
Keep clean! 

September 12—Monday—* Let this be your constant maxim, that 
no man can be good enough to neglect the rules of prudence.”— 
Fielding 

September 13—Tuesday—‘ The abuse of a thing brings discredit 
on its lawful use. . . . Herein is the evil of ignorance, that he who 
is neither good nor wise is, nevertheless, satisfied.”—Plato. 

September 14— Wednesday—*“ Liberty is often a heavy burden on 
aman. It involves that necessity for perpetual choice which is the 
kind of labor men have always dreaded.”—O. W. Holmes, 

September 15—Thursday— 

“ Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: ‘ It might have been!’ ”*— Whittier. 

September 16—Friday— 

** An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told.”—Shakespeare. 

September 17—Saturday—“ Teach self-denial, and make its 
p”actice pleasurable, and, you create for the world a destiny more 
sublime than ever issued from the brain of the wildest dreamer.”’— 
Sir Walter Scott. 





WHO KILLED THE BORDENS? 
(By a Staff Correspondent.) 1 

A MYSTERIOUS vouble murder in daylight. <A case of 
circumstantial evidence. A celebrated case—one that 
must take high rank among the criminal trials of this 
century—is the Borden murder, at Fall River. 

‘ L 

Fall River was of no importance whatever to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, or to the country at 
large, until the war. The Rebellion made Fall River; 
it developed its great mills and cotton industry, and it has 
now become a city of considerable population, busy 
during the day with the hum of spindles and other ma- 
chinery, and teeming with millhands after working hours. 
On August 4th, it acquired a new claim to national con- 
sideration. Just about noon of that day an alarm was 
given that a close-fisted, hard-headed old man, of Irish 
descent, but of Yankee pertinacity, Andrew J. Borden, 
and his wife, had been found murdered at their home on 
Second street. The dead man was known to almost every- 
body in the city. He was a large holder of real estate, 
and the next street below the house of the crime bore his 
name. He had many tenants, and the first natural as- 
sumption was that the murders had been committed for 
gain. 

A very unfortunate series of circumstances occurred. 
It was the day of a police picnic, and neurly every man on 
the force was absent. Marshal Hilliard, the chief of the 
department, was in the village, but did not reach the 
scene of the crime until three o’clock in the afternoon! 
When the crime was reported at the police station, a 
watchman was sent to investigate. During the delay, be- 
fore any thoroughly competent and experienced detective 
officer reached the place, sufficient time had elapsed for an 
assassin to have escaped and for all traces of the murder 
to be removed. 

The family consisted of Mr. Borden, his wife, who was 
a second wife, and two stepdaughters, Lizzie and Emma 
Borden. A brother of Mr. Borden’s first wife, John V. 
Morse, had been visiting the family from the West, but 
was apparently absent at the time of the crime. Emma 
Borden was absent in the southern part of the State of 
Massachusetts, and had not been near the house for sev- 
eral days. The details of the crime are particularly 
harrowing. Lizzie, the elder daughter, had been ill for 
two days. Mr. Borden, his wife and Mr. Morse had break- 
fasted at half-past eight, and at 8:45 Mr. Morse had left 
the house. Mrs. Borden then assisted the servant, Bridget 
Sullivan, in clearing away the dishes, and after ordering 
her to wash the windows had gone to her room upstairs. 

While the servant was engaged in finishing her dishes, 
Lizzie Borden appeared from her room on the second 
floor, declined to eat any breakfast because of her illness, 
and began to iron some handkerchiefs that she had washed 
on a previous day. During this time a conversation of 
almost frivolous character, relating to a sale of shop dry- 
goods announced in one of the morning papers, was car- 
ried on between the two young women. The maid-of-all- 
work then went cutside with her brushes and cleansed 
the windows, as she had been ordered by the lady of the 
house. The servant did not see Mr. Borden at that time, 
or Mrs. Borden. While she was so engaged, Lizzie claims 
that Mr. Borden entered the sitting-room and stretched 
himself upon the sofa to take a nap, as was his custom. 
At five minutes of eleven—time is paramount in this nar- 
rative—Bridget completed her work on the windows, re- 
entered the kitchen and announced that she was going 
upstairs to rest awhile, as was also her rule. Bridget had 
considerable trouble in opening the kitchen door, and 
used a vulgar expression that caused Lizzie, who was 
within hearing distance, to laugh hilariously. (If I could 
have heard that laugh I believe I would know whether or 
not this was a hysterical or morbid crime!) During Brid- 
get’s presence in the kitchen, Lizzie stated that her step- 
mother had told her of the receipt of a letter from a sick 
friend who desired that she should visit her, and added 
that she supposed her stepmother had gone in response to 
the call. (First suspicious statement.) (If that letter be in 
existence or its writer can be found, it will save the life 
of Lizzie Borden. ONCE A WEEK will pay Five Hundred 
Dollars for that letter and its author!) 

Immediately after the servant’s departure for her bed- 
chamber, Lizzie Borden claims to have gone to the stable 
in search of some lead to be used as sinkers for a fishing- 
line. (Second suspicious statement.) On the way to the 
barn she gathered some pears and ate them during her 
search. She claims to have been absent twenty minutes. 
On her return to the house she was heard to scream, and 
was seen at the side door (shown in the bird’s-eye view) in 
plain sight of a neighbor’s dwelling, and called for as- 
sistance: ‘‘Come, quickly! Get a doctor! My father’s 
been murdered!” The servant was also called immedi- 
ately by Lizzie Borden and dispatched for a physician. In 
a very few moments the house was filled with neighbors 
and people who had been passing on the streets. Many of 
the persons in the house during the first ten minutes were 
strangers whose identity has been utterly lost. 

II. 

Mr. Borden was found lying on a sofa, bis face and 
neck hacked with a hatchet or some sharp instrument to 
such an extent as $o render the countenance almost un- 
recognizable. He had apparently been rendered senseless 
at one blow, because he had not struggled. Although the 
blood was widely scattered and many of the large veins of 
the head and neck had been severed, he rested in the posi- 
tion that a man would occupy who was in sound slumber. 
Lizzie Borden advised the first comers to search the house 
for her mother, repeating the story previously mentioned 
about the letter, but advising that a search be made for 
her. (Third ‘suspicious act.) The neighbor first called 
hastened upstairs and found Mrs. Borden lying on her 
face in her bedroom in a pool of blood, her arms crossed 
complacently under her, the back of her head beaten into 
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pulp. Blood had spattered the walls and the furniture. 
The dwelling was a charnel house. It seemed incredible 
that anybody could have committed the two horrible 
crimes without being literally deluged in human gore. 
Though Lizzie Borden’s clothes were unspotted, the cool 
and collected manner of the girl made a bad impression 
at once, and caused her to become an object of suspi- 
cion. 

Dr. Bowen, who lived across the street, was the first 
physician on the ground. He was a friend of the family, 
and at once interested himself in the search for the mur- 
derer. Marshal Hilliard and the detectives made a thor- 
ough search of the house late in the afternoon, but the 
house had been crowded with people for three hours. 
They found in the cellar three hatchets or small axes, 
more or less rusty, that appeared to contain spots of 
blood. They searched every room in the house without 
finding any evidence of the presence of the murderer. 
Suspicion still closed about the daughter of the family, 
and, although she was not arrested until one week later, 
she was placed under espionage. Her clothes were taken 
from her, and, together with the axes, were given to Pro- 
fessor Wood, of Harvard University, for microscopical ex- 
amination. To anticipate, it may be said that after three 
weeks’ scrutiny, Professor Wood announces, under oath, 
that he is unable to find any blood spots whatever upon 
the axes or upon the clothing of the Borden girl. Some 
white hairs, adhering to the head of an ax, were supposed 
to furnish a clew of the greatest importance; but Profes- 
sor Wood unequivocably swears that those hairs are not 
human hairs. Science is inexorable. It destroys the 
backbone of the charges against the prisoner! Those 
white hairs would have hanged the prisoner fifty years 
ago. 

During the time that the house was in commotion, the 
uncle, John V. Morse, returned to dinner, as he had been 
invited to do by Mr. Borden. He added his modicum of 
testimony to what had already been given by the servant 
and by the suspected daughter. It was very slight, and 
amounted to little more than a statement that Mr. Borden 
had urged him to return in time for the noonday meal. 
He stated that he had seen Mrs. Borden at breakfast, and 
confirmed the statement of Lizzie that she (Lizzie) had 
not been present at the meal. Further he said nothing. 

Practically, that is all that is known about this curious 
crime at this hour! Two horrible murders have been 
committed in broad daylight, the mother apparently hav- 
ing been killed one hour and a half before the father, and 
ne witnesses have been found who saw any stranger enter 
or leave the Borden house or grounds after the moment in 
which Mr. Morse, accompanied by Mr. Borden, separated 
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VIEW OF THE VICINITY OF THE MURDERS. 


I, Borden house. VII. Dr. Bowen’s house. 
II. Borden barn. 

Ili. The well. 

IV. Fence with barbed wire on top. 

V. Side entrance. 

VI. Churchill residence. 


IX. Kelley house. 
X. ¥ 


Xi. Kelley’s barn. 
XII. Pear orchard. 


from his host at the front gate. ‘This interval between 
the two murders makes the mystery all the greater! It is 
fixed by Dr. Bowen, who first examined the bodies, and 
who swears that Mrs. Borden had been dead fully an hour 
and a half to two hours before her husband was killed; 
whereas, the body of Mr. Borden was quite warm and the 
blood was still flowing from the gaping wounds. These 
facts would indicate that Mrs. Borden was killed and that 
the murderer lingered about the house, his or her clothes 
amass of blood, for an hour and a half with the horrible 
purpose in mind of finishing the head of the family—a pur- 
pose which was thoroughly carried opt. 

The reader has now in his possession all the known 
facts relating to the crime itself—all that has been ascer- 
tained after three days of secret inquisition, in which the 
suspect was questioned without the presence of counsel; 
after three weeks of scientific investigation by the clever- 
est experts; after a week’s legal inquiry before Judge 
Blaisdell, and after a month’s persistent and tireless 
search on the part of several able detectives and thirty- 
odd shrewd and experienced newspaper reporters! Many 
side issues have been started by the sleuths of the law, 
the stomachs of the murdered people have been carefully 
analyzed upon the assertion that poison had been at- 
tempted before murder was done, and a drug clerk has 
sworn that Lizzie Borden attempted to purchase prussic 
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VIII. Dr. Chagnon’s house. 


ard from which officers watched the Borden house. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


acid at his shop for the avowed purpose of killing insects 
in a sealskin cape that she carried upon her arm. As no 
poison was found in the stomachs, I do not discuss the 
poison theory at all. 

Kil. 

The police started with the assumption that Lizzie 
Borden is guilty. They have exhausted every clew, every 
ingenious theory, and they have not fastened the chain of 
circumstantial evidence irrevocably about her. It is true 
that she has made contradictory statements. I never have 
been accused of murder and my parents never were found 














MISS LIZZIE ANDREW BORDEN. 
(From a late photograph by Gay, of Fall River.) 


brutally hacked to pieces in the home of my childhood; 
but I have seen with my own eyes a man afterward con- 
clusively proven to be innocent suddenly charged with 
murdering a friend and confronted with the most damning 


md Ric) ee ve = oi 4) be os circumstantial evidence of his 
.e 2 st », THIRD BI. 2h wt oar MY : nL TN ‘y, ~> guilt, and I never beheld a 


more pitiable exhibition of 
terror than that man made. 
He stuttered and stammered, 
was unable to recollect where 
he had left his friend on the 
night of the murder, made 
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ing admissions—even con- 
fessed to a quarrel—and yet 
he was not guilty. (To be 
specific, I refer to the Dieterly 
case in Philadelphia, about 
1884.) I did not see Lizzie 
Borden until I beheld her in 
the courtroom, as I shall here- 
after describe her; but I now 
,, know her to be a familiar 
’).type of the New England 
3 Woman who has passed the 
age of youth and has become 
confirmed in the ways of maid- 
enhood; whose friends are 
few and have generally been 
selected from girls beneath 
her social sphere; a girl of 
originally even mind, warped 
by strong religious emotions 
and sterner creeds. The 
foremost figure in this certain- 
ly celebrated case, guilty or 
innocent, will go down in 
criminal history as a woman 
of remarkable nerve and self- 
control. To my mind, every 
equivocation that may be de- 
tected in her statements or 
her testimony before the se- 
cret inquiry will be strong 
evidence of her innocence. 
The facts that no blood was 
found upon her clothing, the 
atter absence of motive, the 
statement, yet uncontradict- 
ed, that her mother had re- 
ceived a letter calling her 
away, the previous good- 
character of the girl, her ed- 
ucation and foreign travel, 
and, above all, the fact that 
no quarrel had occurred be- 
tween the mother and step- 
daughter for several years, 
all taken together, constitute 
very strong presumptive evi- 
dence of innocence. 

I spent a day looking up the history of this young 
woman—I have said young, but she is no longer a girl, 
because she confesses under oath to the age of thirty-two. 
She has been an orphan for twenty-nine and a half years 
—in other words, she does not remember her mother, and 
las been reared up as motherless children usually are. 
The other daughter, Emma, cannot be much younger. 


LIZZIE BORDEN. 


> anumber of the most damag- 


EMMA BORDEN. 
THE PRISONER AND HER FRIENDS IN COURT. 
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She certainly is thirty. She is a woman of entirely differ- 
ent type. Her face is without serious expression, even in 
the terrible situation that confronts her sister and the 
calamity that has overtaken her family. She appears to 
be a woman who has never had a practical idea; her 
cheeks are flabby with fat, her lips are full and pouty, her 
eyes are shy and distrustful—indeed, hers is one of those 
baby faces that we sometimes see in a crowd that cause us 
to wonder what their possessors find to live for. It is very 
certain that she has never been any use to this world and 
has never had much use for it. 

Lizzie Andrew Borden, not ‘ Elizabeth,” is a different 
type of a woman. She was graduated at the ward school, 
and I hunted up the teacher who for several years in- 
structed her. I learned that Miss Borden had been a 
quick scholar; that, even while in school, she was much 
given to religious thoughts; that she had a fairly good 
voice, quite uncultivated ; that she had been raised with- 
out much care from her parents; had always been a 
lonely girl, with few friends and companions at school; 
that she had drifted along through her educational course 
without any aim, never having felt a necessity of prepa- 
ration for the earning of a future livelihood, and abso- 
lutely without any desire for marriage. While her sister 
may be a woman with some passion, Lizzie would never 
be suspected of it. She has a cold, gray eye, thin, almost 
bloodless, lips, and is wanting in personal attraction of 
any kind. So far as Iam able to ascertain, after careful 
inquiry, she never had a lover and her hand was never 
asked in marriage. It would be a matter of the greatest 
importance to know all about this poor girl’s private life 
—I say it without any morbid feeling of curiosity, but 
purely in the interest of justice and of American woman- 
hood. The police have intimated undue familiarity be- 
tween Lizzie and her uncle, but remembering the charac- 
ter of the girl and her strong religious instincts, I am 
loath to even consider the subject. As to old man Morse, 
I confess frankly that I would hate to meet him in a dark 
alley. He certainly has a very cruel and hardened face, 
and 1 think it would be very proper to make serious in- 
quiry regarding his past history in that part of the far 
West from which he comes. I say this without any preju- 
dice to Mr. Morse, because his alibi is apparently com- 
plete. Apropos, the early life of Mr. Borden should be 
inquired into. I learn that he was quite a “sporting 
man’”’ when he lived in Troy twenty-odd years ago and 
had a curious reputation. 

The unsolved factor in the case is Bridget Sullivan, a 
tall, well-formed and rather comely girl of Irish birth but 
of considerable American experience, who came to Fall 
River about two years and a half ago from a situation in 
Newport, where she is still remembered. I visited her 
former employers, and they speak well of her. I studied 
her on the witness stand. for five hours, under the most 
searching cross-examination by Colonel Adams, a very 
clever lawyer. She did not contradict herself, and care- 
fully avoided entanglement in many of the shrewdly con- 
ceived plans of her interrogator. She appeared to be tell- 
ing the truth, and her evidence disclosed the social condi- 
tion of the Borden house more completely than any bare 
statement of facts could have done. It showed while the 
Bordens were wealthy, even in a rich community, they 
lived in a poverty-stricken way—unworthy of a common 
workman’s family. The fare of that household on the 
day of the crime was enough to beget murder! The 
breakfast consisted of bananas and cold mutton. The 
midday meal, which was never eaten, was to have con- 
sisted of broth made from the scraps of the breakfast and 
more cold mutton, not even pie, or cheese, or coffee. 
Heaven knows what supper was to have been! And yet 
the head of that family was worth a quarter of a million 
dollars. 

IV. 

If we have to deal wilh a psychological murder it is 
with one that will become memorable in American 
criminal annals for all time. As I suggested, had the 
laugh of-Lizzie Borden at a time that must have been 
after her stepmother’s death and before her father’s killing 
been heard that morning by an ear that is trained to the 
detection of mental alienation, her guilt or innocence 
would not be a matter of conjecture. I regret very much 
the secretiveness which the family physician chooses to 
manifest regarding the previous physical» condition of 
Miss Borden. She has no appearance of hysteria, never 
has manifested any of the symptoms thereof, so far as I 
am able to find by inquiry among her acquaintances; but 
it is only true to say that her women acquaintances have 
been largely among shop girls and fellow Sunday-school 
attendants who ure not shrewd observers or experienced 
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regarding the physical ills of a celibate life. I mean to 
say, in as delicate a manner as I possibly can, that I shall 
look forward to the recurrence of the 4th of September 
with considerable curiosity. A psychologist like Charcot, 
of Paris; Bucknell, of London ; Hammond, of Washington, 
or Mitchell, of Philadelphia, ought to grapple with this 
theory of temporary emotional insanity. Since the testi- 
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mony of Professor Wood it would appear that the weapon 
with which the murder was committed has not been 
found! There is a closet in the yard which, I believe, has 
not yet been searched, but it is incredible to assume that 
the murderer, after chopping his two victims to death, 
would carry away the bloodstained ax or hatchet. It 
was supposed that the axes would play a startling part in 
the tragedy, but the testimony of Professor Wood has 
annihilated their importance. I have been told of an in- 
quiry, pursued night and day for more than a week, that 
apparently traced one of the hatchets to the house of an 
evicted tenant of the late Mr. Borden; but when we are 
told that the murders must have been done with an ax or 
hatchet, that bloodstains upon wood or fron cannot be re- 


- ONCE A WEEK. 


adjoining the rear end of Kelley’s barn. I then crossed be- 
hind the house, examined the exterior of the Borden barn, 
which was securely closed. I observed that no driveway 
led to it, indeed there was no gate; saw that the straw in 
the manger, as seen through the window, had not been 
moved; came out through the front gate at the footway 
that leads to the side door, and, so far as can be surmised, 
Iwas not seen by anybody—not even by the old house- 
keeper or Mr. Morse, who were in the dwelling, as I sub- 
sequently ascertained. There are at least half a dozen 
places along the back fence that could bescaled by a child 
without danger. 

If the murder were committed by a stranger, there 
would be no difficulty whatever in his escape, no matter 
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SCENE IN THE COURT ROOM.—THE CROSS-EXAMINATION OF BRIDGET SULLIVAN BY MR. ADAMS. 


moved by a superficial washing, and, thirdly, that none of 
these weapons contains the slightest bloodstain, the axes 
found in the Borden cellar must be dismissed from all 
further consideration in the case. 


Vv. 

The corner-stone of the prosecution against Lizzie 
Borden has been that it would haye been impossible for a 
stranger to have entered or left the house or grounds 
without being seen by neighbors or workmen in the ad- 
joining yard. Supplied with the details that are offered, 
this assertion seems plausible enough; but if the reader 
will turn to the bird’s-eye view of the Borden property 
reprinted from the New York Herald on a previous page, 
he will see that the homestead is surrounded by several 
bits of open ground, abuts upon an alleyway and ad- 
joins what may be technically termed a cul de sac. This 
last place is behind the barn, and is admirably shown 
at the left of the engraving. Down the middle of the 
Borden lot extends a close grape arbor, through which 
anybody can walk, in daylight, without being visible 
from the house. To settle that question beyond dispute, 
after consulting the deputy marshal, 1 walked up Second 
street and entered the Borden grounds, passed to the 
right of the house down through the grape arbor, then be- 








THE PRISONER AS SHE APPEARED WHEN IDENTIFIED BY 
THE DRUG CLERK. 


hind the barn, crossed the low fence without difficulty into 
the pear orchard of Dr. Chagnon, then traversed the or- 
chard to the corner adjoining the front end of Kelley’s 
barn (marked xi. in the cut), passed over that fence into 
the street, came around and entered Dr. Chagnon’s front 
gate, rang his door bell, sent my card to his associate and 
secured permission to explore his grounds. Didso. Then 
re-entered the Borden property, over the fence, at the corner 


how many people were about the building at the time. 
Why the Borden sisters and their friends should advance 
the theory that the murderer walked out through the 
front gate, I cannot understand. 

After spending two hours in the neighborhood of the 
property, I am quite willing to wager any reasonable 
sum of money that the Borden grounds can be entered at 
any hour of the day or night, without detection, by any- 
one familiar with the locality. 

Now let us visit the court. 

VI. 

The entrance to the police court in which the inquiry 
was progressing is reached through a narrow and for- 
bidding little alley. The building is of white stone, cut 
in large blocks, and is as grim a structure as ever pris- 
oner entered. Crowded to the foot of the stairs, it would 
not be an easy thing to gain access did I not bear a letter 
from Superintendent Byrnes, of New York, to Marshal 
Hilliard. That isa passport anywhere, and, in less time 
than it takes to write it, I am ensconced alongside the 
plump and pretty stenographer, Miss White, within ten 
feet of the witness on the stand, and an equal) distance 
from the prisoner—facing both. I can see every face in 
the quaint old court room—an apartment eighty feet deep 
by sixty in width—with its plaster-cracked ceiling and 
dust-incrusted walls. On the east side is the judge’s 
bench. Magistrate Blaisdell is red in the face asa lob- 
ster, and wears his long locks of gray hair brushed be- 
hind his ears so that they fall about his neck and connect 
with the tuft of white beard on his chin. He looks tough; 
but his firmly closed mouth indicates that, no matter how 
he looks, he feels first-rate. Clerk of the Court Leonard 
resembles a St. Jerome, from a canvas of one of the old 
masters. 

Miss White stops rolling her chubby little hand across 
the paper, and glares at me with her big, round eyes. 
Just beyond her is the witness-box. All witnesses in 
Massachusetts stand while giving testimony. Bridget 
Sullivan is testifying, clinging to the railing with her 
hands, and she recalls Hester Pryne on the pillory. Her 
evidence is expected to be highly important to the prisoner, 
and the steel-gray eyes of Lizzie Borden fasten their gaze 
upon her. Just at my left sits District Attorney Knowl- 
ton, short, fat and forty. His neck is thick as his voice, 
and his massive head is framed by a shock of reddish- 
brown hair and closely trimmed whiskers. Across a 
narrow table from him stands Lawyer Adams, of Boston, 
senior counsel for the defense, tall, straight, dark of 
featureand hair. He is quick, nervous, keen and resolute. 
Every line in his strong face shows determination. The 
interests of his client have his entire attention. Mr. Jen- 
nings, the home attorney for the Borden girl, is actively 
taking notes. He is a small, slender and excitable man, 
with a face full of anxiety. I wonder what secrets in this 
case he carries! Adams may be the brainy man of the 
defense, but Jennings is true as oak. 

Within a foot of the place where Mr. Adams is stand- 
ing sits the prisoner. She is next her sister, Emma, first 
in the row sketched by the artist. Her photograph, which 
is reproduced, does not show the strong characteristics of 
her face. Her nose is its best feature. The chin is not 
pleasant and the high cheek-bones destroy any sugges- 
tion of beauty. Her coolness and self-mastery is superb ! 
She doesn’t stare about, but looks before her naturaliy. 
The profile of her face gives a very different idea ox tne 
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woman from that inspired by contemplating her visage as 
awhole. She is thinking deeply. What about? If in- 
nocent, I’d venture that she’s lamenting her inability to 
participate in the latest sale of three-cent calico. Miss 
Borden is dressed in a neat blue serge suit, and when 
she throws the shawl from her shoulders discloses con- 
siderable embonpoint. Flat-chested women of Massachu- 
setts have been in trouble before, and I rather expected 
to find that Lizzie Borden belonged to the class. But, 
she doesn’t. The preliminary trial closed on Thursday, 
September ist, and although it was a foregone conclusion 
that the prisoner would be held for the Grand Jury, the 
last in the cycle of Thursdays left the mystery unsolved. 
The important events in this case have all happened on 
Thursdays. Mr. Borden and his wife were murdered on 
Thursday forenoon, August 4th; Lizzie Borden was ar- 
rested on Thursday, August 11th. On the same day the 
autopsy on the unburied bodies was made, and by order 
of the attorney-general of the State the heads of the 
butchered couple were cut off and taken by the local 
medical examiner for probable exhibition in court. A 
week later, Thursday, August 18th, the preliminary trial 
began, and ended September Ist., with a judicial finding 
of ‘probably guilty.”” The Grand Jury will meet in 
November. 


VII. 

To sum up: Beyond the slight discrepancies in her 
statements, Lizzie Borden has not even been seriously 
incriminated by a Star Chamber inquisition lasting three 
days, and a public trial continuing for a week. 

If she be the murderess, thorough premeditation and 
preparation for the slaughter (in view of the entire oblit- 
eration of all incriminating evidences of the act) must 
be conceded. 

If the murders were done with one of the axes found 
in the cellar, she must have boiled it thoroughly, and 
quite as thoroughly dried it, after the crimes and be. 
fore it ‘was replaced in the cellar. The handle inside 
the ax would have been swollen for days. The fact was 
that the ax heads were loose on the helves ! 

She must have utterly, and in some way yet wholly 
unexplained even by theory, destroyed every vestige of 
clothing she wore at the time. In view of Bridget Sulli- 
van’s testimony, she must have killed her stepmother be- 
fore she came downstairs,and was seen by the servant, 
must have destroyed the clothing as necessitated by that 
crime, and subsequently taken her father’s life without 
in any way again getting bespattered with blood. If she 
did that and laughed, that laugh must have made the imps 
in hell shudder ! 

Bridget Sullivan, a level-headed and observing young 
woman, says Miss Lizzie did not change her clothes. She 
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BRIDGET SULL!:VAN WHEN COUNSEL ASKED: ‘“‘ WHAT DID 
YOU AY THAT MADE LIZZIE LAUGH ?”’ 


makes it quite clear that the prisoner would not have had 
sufficient time to do so before she gave the alarm. All the 
ashes in the stoves were carefully removed and not less 
carefully examined and analyzed. They did not. contain 
the slightest trace of woolen or cotton fiber! If Lizzie 
Borden hid the clothing under the hay in the loft of the 
barn until it could be removed by an accomplice, Mrs. 
Churchill should have seen her carry it from the house to 
that outbuilding. (If that barn loft was not carefully 
searched that afternoon, Marshal Hilliard cannot escare 
censure; every wisp of hay should have been removed 
and examined.) 

If Lizzie Borden did not strike the blows, whe: iJ? 
Eh! that’s the position of the police. 

And it’s a very awkward question to be asker 

The crime bears every evidence of an insane -r morbid 
act. It is crowned with the qunaing, of me: ness; it is 

orged with wanton butchery. Le Chouri cur, of Le 
‘apis-Franc, would not have gloated ovcr blood more 
than the Borden murderer must hv: done. He or she 
literally must have wallowed in i* 

Who killed the Bordens, theu ? I answer: Somebody 
temporarily insane—a human creature whose heart grew 
gieeful as the blows did fall and the blood did spurt. The 
murder was a maniac’s carnival. JULIUS CHAMBERS. 
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AMERICAN IDEAS IN LONDON PAPERS. 


(Seventeenth of a Series of Interviews.) 


ANY good stories are told 
of “Lunnun” newspaper 
methods. 

A rich and beautiful girl 
had taken chloroform in 
London the other day, be- 
cause her lover failed to 
appear at the altar in time 
to keep his promise. A 
young man, who had 
worked on American 
newspapers, was sent out 
on the “‘assignment.”’ He 
hired a cab, raced nimbly 
here and there, and soon 

had all the details. At midnight he rushed into the 

editorial sanctum, and with many apologies for his late- 
ness, turned in his ‘‘ copy.” 

“JT have been unavoidably late,’’ gasped the American 
reporter, fearing a rebuke. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said one of the editors, calmly; 
*“ this is Monday, you know, and we do not publish suicides 
except on Saturdays.” 

I told this story, the other day, to H. W. Massingham, 
one of the bright lights of the London press; a man who, 
though only thirty years of age, has already held several 
important managerial positions on the big daily papers of 
England. 

Mr. Massingham grew interested at once. A pleasant 
smile kindled. He drew his chair nearer. 

“The story is true,” he said, laughing. “I have no 
doubt, though, that the American reporter who ‘did’ the 
assignment knows better, if he still be in London, than 
to ‘hustle,’ as the phrase isin your country. The suicide 
case probably settled him. 

“The American reporter expects to work much harder 
than does the English,”’ continued Mr. Massingham. ‘‘ The 
man who comes from America to work in London thinks 
nothing of ‘doing’ several assignments a day; whereas 
his English brother thinks that when his editor sends him 
on one mission his day’s work is ended, no matter how 
simple the task nor how little time it has occupied.” 

“Then the English reporter has an easy time ?” 

‘“‘Compared with the American reporter, yes, indeed. 
The English reporter, too, has greater security as regards 
continuance of work.” 

“How so?” 

‘In England, you know, no reporter is discharged—or 
given the ‘sack,’ as we say—without three months’ notice. 
Is it the same in America? I understood that it was not 
the same.”’ 

“‘It is not the same. There are men on the New York 
papers who, after working industriously for several years, 
will suddenly receive a call some night from the editor in 
charge, who will say, simply: ‘Mr. Jaggs, after Saturday 
we will not need you any longer.’”’ 

‘Is it possible !”’ said the English journalist. 

** Indeed it is, Mr. Massingham ; and what’s more, there 
is no royalty of rank in American journalism. A New 
York proprietor would not stand longer on the ceremony 
of dispensing with the services of some editorial repre- 
sentative, high up in the counsels of the paper, a man, 
let us say, who is being paid ten thousand dollars a year— 
would ‘sack,’ aS you say, such a man as quickly and as 
unceremoniously as he would the sub-office boy !” 

Mr. Massingham was dumfounded. He chatted 
awhile on the ups and downs of journalism. The English 
writer told of his work on the provincial press, and as 
“leader” writer for the London Star, and of his later 
connection with the Chronicle. Charles Dickens used to 
be on the old Chronicle, by the way, and as such was a 
veritable English reporter, ‘‘doing” Parliament in short- 
hand. 

The English reporter hasclung to shorthand to this day. 
On this point, Mr. Massingham said: 

“Our reporters earn, say thirty dollars a week—the 
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best of them—and for this the man simply takes down 
his shorthand notes. There is no descriptive writing, 
after the American fashion. The fundamental idea in 
the average English paper is to ‘educate the people.’ Itis 
not, as in America, to instruct or to amuse. It is to 
educate, educate, educate! The result is we want re- 
ports furnished which are faithful transcripts of actual 
events; we want the exact words of a speech; we want 
the full details of the coroner’s inquest; we want precise 
phraseology, without omission, without addition and 
without subtraction. 


“On the other hand, see what the American reporter is” 





‘*THE AMERICAN REPORTER EXPECTS TO WORK MUCH 
HARDER THAN THE ENGLISH.”’ 


expected to furnish. He must not only get the facts, but 
must turn out a bright description of any function to 
which he may have been detailed. He must interest, 
amuse, instruct. He must be able to take a three-line 
paragraph and weave out of it a romance, and always 
within the strict lines of truth. He must be a writer of 
history, a novelist, a wit, a humorist, and so on thropgh 
the literary category.” 


Iasked Mr. Massingham as to the Americanization of- 


the English press. He replied: 

‘Generally speaking, very little. The great excep- 
tions number three London papers. Let us say the Pall 
Mall Gazette, the Star and the Evening News. These 
papers have adopted the American system of ‘interview- 
ing,’ also the American idea as to headlines; but they use 
only what are termed ‘three-line’ heads. Of these two 
features the papers mentioned make a conspicuous feat- 
ure. At the time of the Jack-the-Ripper excitement, a 
year or more ago, the reports in the Star were cast on 
American lines. We had American reporters, we pub- 
lished several breezy descriptions of the dark and mys- 
terious crimes of Jack; and, I assure you, the accounts 
scored a great hit. Now, what did the other papers have ? 
Why, they treated this very sensational matter—perhaps 
the darkest series of crimes in all London police annals— 
in the customary cut-and-dried fashion, consisting of one 
article detailing the formal investigations by the police. 

“‘ Another feature adopted from American journalistic 
methods is a column in the Star under the heading, ‘ Mainly 
About People.’ Its purpose 
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All around the world, from East to West, 
Pipe Smokers think Bull Durham best. 

How good it is, a trial will show, 
And make you smoke and praise it too. 


Get the Genuine. 
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BLACKWELL’S DURHAM TOBACCO CO., DURHAM, N.C. 


is to give daily bright, or, 
as we would say, ‘smart,’ 
accounts of men and women 
in all ranks and of all con- 
ditions. It is, in effect, a 
new phase of the London 
‘society’ columns, but much 
more interesting, because 
more personal and pointed.” 

Mr. Massingham ex- 
plained that the Star had 
about thirty correspondents 
who sent in matter for the 
‘Mainly About People” col- 
umn. But the English peo- 
ple did not entirely fancy 
the column. TFhey were 
sources of trouble. Preju- 
diced individuals would 
make biased statements 
about friends; these, the re- 
porter accepting in good 
faith, often landed the ed- 
itor in trouble. Then, too, 
the office had to wage re- 
lentless war against con- 
ceited members of society, 
whose aim in life was ap- 
parently to “see their names 
in print.” 

“Englishmen do not like 
the interview,” went on Mr. 
Massingham, ‘‘and the rea- 
ccn of itis not far to seck. 
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Our countrymen are very much afraid of being misrepre- 
sented ; then, too, they do not consider it good fornr to 
have their personal whims, oddities and caprices talked 
about in the papers. Approached for an interview, the 
average Englishman will bristle up and declare that he 
‘does not know anything’; that ‘if he knew anything’ he 
would be glad to ‘impart it to the public’; and, finally, 
that it is ‘none of the porter’s business anyway, don’t 
you know.’ ”’ 

“Have you a technical name for your editorials?” 
asked the visitor. 

‘*We call them ‘double-deckers,’” said the English 
journalist. ‘‘The real English ‘leader,’ or editorial, is di- 
vided into three parts; each part hasan idea. The three 
ideas, expanded to their proper length, make up the 
‘leader.’ The leader, when finished, assumes the form of 
three long, solid paragraphs. This style of leader is 
called the ‘heavy’ leader. I, myself, prefer three short 
sub-leaders, on different subjects. I am free to confess 
that the regulation ‘heavy’ leader is tiresome, in the 
main, and, I fancy, not widely read by the ordinary news- 
paper devotee, who, as a rule, has little time to devote to 
the perusal of essays.” 

Who would change ONCE A WEEK for an English daily 
newspaper, and read forthe rest of his life the ‘ leader,” 
the “heavy” leader and the ‘‘sub’’-leader—and be happy ? 
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SALVAGE FROM THE SEA. 


WHILE the treasure-seekers are hunting for the gold of 
the frigate Hussar in Hell Gate, itis interesting to note 
another and more successful effort that is being made to re- 
cover sunken treasure from the bottom of thesea. Metal 
is what the divers are after, but it is much less valuable, 
though the enterprise has been far more profitable than 
in the case of the Hussar. Three years ago the British 
ship Abercorn was wrecked north of Gray’s Harbor, Port- 
land, Ore. She had aboard two thousand three hundred 
tons of steel rails. A wharf one thousand five hundred 





. feet long has been built, and the rails are hoisted out by 


engines and derricks. Four divers are at work under the 
water fastening the rails to the hoisting apparatus. 








AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR 


Keeps the scalp 
clean, cool, healthy. 


The Best 
Dressing 


Restores hair 

which has become 

thin, faded, or gray. 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co. 

Lowell, Mass. 


TOURIST TRIPS. 


RowunpD trips to the Pacific Coast. 

Short trips to the Mountain Resorts of Colorado. 

The Great Salt Lake. 

Yellowstone National Park—the most wonderful spot 
on this continent. 

Puget Sound, the Mediterranean of the Pacific Coast. 

_All reached via the Union Pacific System. For de- 
tailed information, call on your nearest Ticket Agent or 
address E. L. LOMAX, 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agent, 

Omaha, Neb. 


DON’T TOBACCO SPIT YOUR LIFE AWAY 


Is the startling, truthful title of a little book just received, 
telling all about Notobac, the wonderful, harmless, eco- 
nomical, guaranteed cure for the tobacco habit in every 
form. Tobacco users who want to quit and can’t, by men- 
tioning ONCE A WEEK, can get the book mailed free. 
Address THE STERLING REMEDY CO., Box 728, In- 
diana Mineral Springs, Ind. id 


NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTIMORE AND 
~ OHIO RAILROAD. 


THE B. & O. Co. now operates a complete service of 
fast Express trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three cities named, without change 
or transfer. 

The fastest trains in America run via B. & O. R. R. be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman, Buffet, 
Parlor and Sleeping Cars. J 

Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. & O. in the last two years, and its 
present train service is equal to any in the land. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
historic interest, all B. & O. trains between the East and 
West run via Washington. * 


COOL RETREATS. 

THERE is Denver, cool, clear, inviting; Colorado 
Springs, the home-like; Manitou, the abode of the Gods; 
Idaho Springs and the famous baths, and Boulder, a lovely 
resting-place at the foot of the mountains. Garfield 
Beach, on the Great Salt Lake, as a bathing resort is not 
equaled in this or any other country ; nature’s champagne 
flows the year round at Soda Springs, Idaho; the Co- 
lumbia River, broad and grand, is without a peer for a 
summer tour, while the beauties of Coear D’ Alene lake 
and the splendid new region of the Pacific Northwest 
opens up a line of tourist travel unsurpassed in America. 

ou can have your choice of climate, any kind of sport, 
and every condition of superb scenery on the manifold 
lines of the Union Pacific System. ota 
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lows Soothing Syt ae has been used for STRANGE, BUT TRUE! Send your address, at once, or Medical Institute, No.4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass. 
The Science of Life, or Self-Preservation, is aj 


children with never failing success. It cor- postal, and learn how I GIVE AWAY a $1,000 Piano, a $300 Urgan 
rects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind | gnd three to. Sewing Machines. | Tell which you need. | treasure more valuable than gold. Read it now, | 
EO. P. BENT, “ Clerk Ch M’fr of | every WEAK and NERVOUS man, and learn to be 


colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhea, | “op beg le ee 4 
pee Scag arising from teething or other ee Cer eee en ae fang ve om 4 | cg 
— Me a 0 ° . 


causes. An old and well-tried remedy. 
* * 
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P . A x 
= ingand removing discolorations from thecuticle, and ; « y/ AY 


Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

= bleaching and brightening the complexion. In experi- = NAME Me SOME Mb NOM Mo Nb SN , 
= menting in the laundry with a new bleach for fine fab- = 92 Go TO SCHOOL to learn é Ihave a positive remedy for the above disease; by ite 
= rics it was discovered that all spots, freckles, tan and on t use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long r ' 
= other discolorations were quickly removed from the seneemmmenindia a > i -KEREING when you jy, standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith if ott fine 14k gold P of “ watch 
Wake eerie contaaa Sia ered be cking h ’ stud ‘ith ut the aid of at Shae “a me in iteefficacy, that I will send TWo BOTTLES FREE,with 5 Cut this out and send it to wi $ 
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appearance to any 625.00 gold 


= ment apparent after a single application will surprise = 5g 
E and delight you. It quickly dissolves and removes the = J. H. Goodwin, 354, 1215 Broadway, New York. PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 
= watch, pay our sample price, 

a RR nA ER €3.98, and itis yours. We send 


Nothing will 
WHITEN and CLEAR 
the skin so quickly as 


Derma-Royale 


The new discovery for # dissoly- 



























































= worst forms of moth-patches, brown or liver spots, = ~~ ZWouc7 awWe7 
= freckles, blackheads, blotches, sallowness. redness, 5 MP ASAP AO AS ASAP AP AS AEA 
= ory di i i le= MPLETE, 4 alphabets rubber type, type holder, bottle In- with the watch our guarantee 
tan and every discoloration of be cuticle, One heer = mci tig hy por pe Pe ates yt ee 
completely removes and cures the most azgravate THE FOWLER IMPROVED H ion for faction wed, Worth bi: Da time’ w:chin one year it not 
¥ : satisfactor, 7 se 
or cause the sale of six we 


5 case and thoroughly clears, whitens and beautifies 
the complexion. 1t has never failed—1t CANNOT FAIL, 
It is highly recommended by Physicians and its sure 

= results warrant us in offering 


=$500 REWARD,.—To assure the public of its 


cards an hour.Sent postpaid 15¢;2 for 25¢,/ Jat.free, 
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KEYLESS FLY FAN, == 


HOME STUDIES FREE. Book-keeping and 
Shorthand. Only one student in each town given this 
privilege. Send stamp for lessons and full informa- 
in the tion. PERRIN’s COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


will zive you One Free. Write 
at once as we shall send out 
samples for sixty days only, 


THE NATIONAL M’F’S 
& IMPORTING CO., P 
334 Dearborn Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


teaside, as it secures K M 

entire. Treedom  fremh W W and Rules adopted by the ; 

the annoyance of flies, HIS T LA S with Duplicate Whit ‘Rules. 4 
In hot, sultry weath- Send two-cent stamp to the aa whist Manufacturers, 4 

er, i” use Ae ng IHLING BROS, & EVERARD, Kalamazoo, Mich, ~ s i 

cleanliness at meals, When I say cure I do not méan merely to stop them r 


comfort and rest to the 
for a time and then have them return again. JI meana } 


weary, and a blessing 
in the si k-chamber. radical cure, I have made the disease of FITS, EPI- ir 
The cost is a trifle ’ LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
Zz warrant my remedy to cure the worst case@, Because 


how: 
RSOLL (4; BRO.G5CortlandtSt.N. ¥.City,, 
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= merits we agree .to forfeit 
= Five Hundred Dollars casi, for any case of moth- 
= patches, brown spots, liver spots, blackheads, ugly 
=or muddy skin, unnatural redness, freckles, tan or 
= any other cutaneous discolorations, (excepting birth- 
= marke, scars, and those of a scrofulous or kindred 


= nature) that Derma-Royale will not ong al 
















Invaluable 





A GREAT 
Home Comfort 


It drives all flies 
away by the shadow 
and movement of the 
wings while revolving. 
Will run 75 minutes at 
a time, and can be re- 
wound by simply turn- 
















=and cure. We also agree to forfeit Five Hundred 
= Dollars to any person whose skin can be injured in 
= the slightest possible manner, or to anyone whose 
= complexion (no matter in how bad condition it may 
= be), will not be cleared, whitened, improved and 
= beautified by the use of Derma-lRoyale. 













































Q Put up in elegant style in large eight-ounce bottles. in pee te SP 

= Price, $1.00. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. uired, ar FAN pry tee fe Lae _— 

= Derma-Royale sent to any address, safely packed fi ican co aa sees hn + si ga t Inventors should write at once for our hand | others have failed is no reason for not now receiving & 

Eand securely sealed from observation, safe delivery = Mires sont co on eater, ea Sos Book of Instruetions, which will be sent free to cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 

= ieee pons tr bee ok | ee — per Boman ro MATTHAI, INGRAM & CO., Baltimore, Md. ony adatom, upon application. J. B. CRALLE | myinfallibleremedy, Give Express and Post Office. 
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' Byour full post-office address written plainly; be sure SOLE MANUFACTURERS. ’ it Attorneys, Washington, D. OC. H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. iM 
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= to give your County, and mention this paper. 
Correspondence sacredly private. Pustage stamps 





= received the same as cash. 


AGENTS WANTED scis‘Sczicc: $10 A DAY, 


Address The DERMA-ROYALE COMPANY, 
Corner Baker and Vine Streets, CINCINNATI OILIO. 





“INDEPENDENT” STYLO AND FOUNTAIN PENS. ; 
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Carnnininnnrt nt tiie 
LA DY NTE D - | FOUNTAIN PEN, Engraved Barrel. fitted with No.3 Gold Pen, $2.50. FOINTAIN PEN, Engraved Barrel, gold bands, fitted with No.3 Gold Pen, $3. 00 : 
fin each locality to manage Toilet [A home; write, obtain | STYLO PENS, $1.00 and up. FOUNTAIN PENS, $1.50 and up- (Cut shows exact size of Pen and Holder.) : 
Free: ‘Send Stamp. SYLWAN TOLLET OO, Port Haren, Mish Agents WANTED, J. B. Ullrich & Co., (06 and 108 Liberty Street, N. Y. CaraLoaug Free. 
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AN AMERICAN INVESTMENT. 


Mrs. Uptrown—‘* What shall you do this Summer—go to Europe or to Saratoza?” 
Miss Justoutr—* To Europe. Pa says he has money enough to invest in a count now.” 











Personal civilization is only begun when we dress well, 
use good language, compute eclipses, analyze soaps, make 
roads, paint pictures, build houses, and print advertisements. 

Personal civilization is making the most.of the man and 
woman, boy and girl—but better begin with the baby. 

The baby isn’t spoiled ; that is more than ought to be 
said of the rest of us. : 

What we want is a morning bath, a thorough scrubbing ; 
we ought not to think we are up till -we’ve had it. 

A baby brought all the way up on Pears’ Soap would be 
more of a man or woman than we, poor creatures, can com- 
prehend. There is.no fat or alkali.in it. ? . 

The baby would need no doctor, for he or she would be 
healthy ; or teacher, for he or she would be wise; or minister, 
he or she would be good. And healthy and wise and good 
are happy and beautiful. 

So Pears’ Soap—because it is nothing but soap, no free 


fat or alkali in it—nothing but soap—is the means of per-}. 


sonal civilization. Begin with the baby, if not too late; but 
better late than never; and never too late to mend. 


PATENTS, PENSIONS, CLAIMS. 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR HOW TO-OBTAIN~A 
PATENT. 


DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 


PATRICEN OF ARRELLZ. 


ATIORINEYT AT-LaAw, 


Washington, D.C. 
== PING LADIES! 








Ifyou desire a trans- 
t, CLEAR 
from bloteh; 
redness, freck- 






$7.99 
RIFLES $2.00 








send stamp for catalogue 5 
WAT! Te Powent & CLEMENT use ee 3 
ATCHES 166 Main St., Cincinnati, . NIC COMPLEXION 
OE agp ag 
B . ATTY Piano. Organ, $23up. Want ag’ts. va ttgy fe, by mall, 8 
Cat. free. Dan’1F. Beatty, Wash’ton,N.J. 18 6th Ave., New York, and all sts. 
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-Armour’s 
Extract. 


45 Ibs. of lean Beef required to (T asteless Effectual.) 
make one pound of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. There are many BILIOUS and NERVOUS 
ways of using Armour’s Extract. DISORDERS. 


Such as Sick Headache, Wind and Pain in the 
Stomach, Giddiness, Fullness, Swelling after 
Meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Chills, Flush. 
ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the 
Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, All 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, and Ir- 
regularities Incidental to Ladies. 


LT Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Ooating. : 
When in Doubt 8 tae Work Depot ase Canal Ste 
1 


What to Wear 


Write for our handsome Illustrated Fashion 
Catalogue, which contains full descriptions, 
illustrations, and lowest prices of thousands 
of articles that can be bought by mail. We 
can save you money. Address at once, send- 
ing 8 cts. in stamps to pay postage. 
MAHLER BROS., 503-507 6th Ave., N. ¥. 


Our little Cook Book explains 
several. We mail it free. 
Armour & Company 
Chicago. 





























TIBBETTS’ 


ALFRED PEATS watz: | &, Sean 
will send you his guide, “MOW TO PAPER,” | jf Ae: 
and 100 beautiful samples of fine : : ) PILLS. 


WALL PAPER) |‘ == 


Good Paper, 3e. Gold Paper, be. FREF = Reducing persons 20 to 30 lbs. in 9 weeks withou S 


diet, — or — wanitve ta, Soe. anse se 
S27 ial bottle. 0) 8 ent for a 9 weeks 
Handsome Gold Parlor Paper 10, . Bitreatment, Circulars and testim ials on application to 
412% and 1§0 per roll, all with wide borders and ceil- 
ings to match. Will refer you to 10,000 Well- 


Satisfied Customers. Agents’ sample books, $1. 
ALFRED PEATS, 136-138 W. Madison St., Chicago. 

















f GEORGE BURWELL, Chemist, 176 Boylston St., Bosta 


_ Get T 
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Varnish, if good, gives perma- 


nent wholeness and clearness and 





luster ; if not very good, it prom- FAT PFOPL tee aha Sabbibs Séle Whiilé 
° : to 15 lbs. a month, at home, with- 
ises these and fails to perform. out starving or injury, by Dr. Clarke’s Home 
Treatment. Proofs, Testimonials, Free, - B. 
CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 138, Chicago, Ill. 


Beware of the selling shine! 


The way to beware of it is in the FORETOLD 
, ds Written pre- 
“ People’s ‘l'ext-Book ”—sent free. pi teng Ay 
“ 20c. Give date of birth, ASTROLOGER, 

Drawer K, Kansas City, Mo. 





MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
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cont nin coco cee" | IEA HESS. 2 HAD MOUSER CURED 
jeard. 
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Ohio. Electric Co., Cleveland, want Agents. Cat. free 
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AQAREIONS Berase sh ctnigesette W.-L. DOUGLAS 
Sees aif rds: axd ie FOR 


» - der false pretences. 
TLEMEN. 


A genuine sewed s at will fine Calf, 
“anoomr rneide, eSib le, more comfortable, stylish 
shoe ever cy! at the price. 


complete 
own in out), 























only one sole sewed 
w strip of leather on the edge, and when once 

‘worn through are worthless. 
The two solesofthe W. L. DOUGLAS $3.00 Shoo 
h through can be es as 


ese and noi uen 
to buy cheap welt shoes sold at $3. 
neving only appeara: 


(1) > 
Hand sowed, @3.50, 
4 4 'e 
00 and zoo; 
are | 
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| PENSIONS! vox ax. PENSIONS! 


_ The act. of. June. 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER 
who served go days in the late war, and is: now disabled, NO MATTER 
HOW HE. BECAME DISABLED. WipDows, MINOR CHILDREN and DEPENDENT 
PaRENTS entitled... Invanip- PENSIONS INCREASED. 


» » Comrades: Place your claims in our hands and you will not make a mistake. If you have a 
claim on file, you can draw a pension under the New:Law and then complete theold claim. » Four years 
at the Front during the war and Twenty Years’ experience in the prosecution of Soldiers’ Claims, has 
placed us inthe front rank of reliable and successful attorneys. BE SURE to write us if you want 
~ coi Saat oa the subject of pensions. ADVICE-FREE and tio fee until ¢iaim is 
allowed, ; 


we | JAS: H. VERMILYA & -Co., Attorneys at Law. 


622 and 624 G st., N. W. Washington, D. C. 








Sr mM: ention this paper when you write. 
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